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v1 PREFACE TO PREVIOUS EDITION. 


writings and explain them by a brief English 
commentary. 

A book of selections can hardly fail to prove 
unsatisfactory. There will always be passages 
omitted which one reader would have inserted and 
others inserted which he would have rejected. 
Much also is lost by having to take sentences 
out of their context and leave them without the 
setting which half explains them. I hope at the 
same time that I have managed to give in mode- 
rate compass the cream of Aristotle’s writings and 
to make up in some way for the absence of context, 
inseparable from such work, by the English ana- 
lysis which precedes each paragraph of extracts. 
Junior students can hardly be expected to thread 
their way through the quarto volumes of the Berlin 
Aristotle, and even those who are familiar with 
these volumes and with Bonitz’s admirable index 
to them may be glad to have their favourite pas- 
sages in a portable and concise form. 


OXFORD, 
May, 1880. 





Vlil PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 


several criticisms which appeared first in the 
Westminster Review and are now published in 
his important work upon the Greek Philosophers. 
Without admitting all Mr Benn’s objections, I 
have been led by his remarks to modify in one or 
two passages my interpretation of Aristotle’s views. 
But a work like this leaves no room for contro- 
versy: and as regards my exposition of Aristotle’s 
‘creative reason’ (§ 56) I must content myself by 
referring to the Introduction to my edition of 
Aristotle’s Psychology (pp. xcvii—cxvi.), where the 
grounds of my interpretation are much more fully 
stated. 


OxFORD, 
March, 1883. 
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4 GENERAL AIM OF 


pended entirely on the person who entertained it. To 
him it was true: the fact that to other people it was not 
true was of no force as against his own conviction '. 
Against this absence of any general standard of belief 
Socrates set himself to indicate the permanent elements 
in knowledge. He shewed especially that ideas were 
not such fluctuating phenomena as the Sophists repre- 
sented them; that amid 'the different phases of any term 
whatever, there was some gezeral underlying concept 
which remained the same throughout the many uses 
to which the term could be put. He was continually, 
as we learn at once from Xenophon and Plato, seeking 
to find out what something or other is—shewing men 
that they were reasoning about words without attaching 
pany precise fixed meaning to the words, or that they 
were confusing some concept or other with some par- 
ticular form of its manifestation. His method in thus 
finding out the common usage of a term was what may 
be roughly called Induction : in order, that is, to discover 
what (say) beauty is, he took the cases of a “‘ beautiful ” 
woman, a “beautiful’’ landscape, a “beautiful” character, 
and tried to ascertain the common characteristic which 
entitled us to apply the one word beautiful in all 
these cases. And thus, as Anistotle says, Socrates’ con- 
tributions to the history of philosophy are to be found 
in his use of induction on the. one hand—his search 
for universal definitions on the other’. . 
Socrates had so far met the sceptical ment of 
the Sophists. But before his own life had closed, other 
and more perplexing forms of the Sophistic problems 


1 P)ato Theaetetus 152A, Euthydemus 286 B: and cf. § 30. 4- 
* See the passage quoted § 28. 5 below. 
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to outward rule had to be raised to real perception of the 


grounds of duty’. He had shewn again in the /epudlic 
that it was only in connexion with his fellow-men—in a 
state or social organism, that man could be rightly under- 
stood—that is, not as a merely selfish individual but as 
one with other selves. And he had given a particular 
application of his ideal theory by shewing that every 
good act and every blessing of life involved and depended 
on an idea of Goodness, and that it was only in so far as 
we had read this ideal into our daily conduct that it ac- 
quired true moral worth’. 

While, however, Plato had in this way insisted on 
the need of universals for knowledge and for existence, 
he had taken but little pains to explain the relation 
between the two, and shew ow it was that the one 
became the other. Rather, in fact, his language had 
been such as to lead people to imagine that. the two 
worlds—the world of ee and the world of. Sense 
constituted things was ‘something over and Jeyond the 
particular things themselves. 

It was this lacuna in the teaching of Plato which 
Aristotle set himself to fill up. While Plato tried to 
interpret the individual by the universal, Aristotle rather - 
sought to read the universal through the individual. He 
had, in other words, a healthy distrust of everything 
abstract, general, and transcendental: he was never 
satisfied with a conception until he had given it a 
really practical interpretation by facts. This love of the 
concrete displays itself 1 in almost every section of Aris- 


a es a eee 
owe ewes. oe 


1 Phaedo 69 A: 82 B. 2 Republic 505 a. 
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while narrower than the general idea with which we are 
seeking to connect it. And thus the aim of science 
is just the discovery of these media or middle terms 
by which our knowledge will be at once widened and 
unified. But if we take a more comprehensive view, 
we find that Aristotle’s theory of syllogism is simply an 
explicit statement of the fact that all thought rests on 
universal truths—that all knowledge whether ‘“‘deductive ” 
or “inductive” is arrived at by the indispensable aid of 
general propositions. Stuart Mill, on the contrary, 
maintained that reasoning is perpetually ‘from particular 
to particular,” and a “village matron” prescribing for 
her neighbour’s child on the strength of what happened 
to her own Lucy, was introduced to illustrate the fact 
that everyday reasoning takes place without any thought 
of general propositions. We might almost as well be 
told that oxygen and hydrogen do not enter into the com- 
position of water, because our village matron perpetually 
drinks it without passing through either element: and 
the analysis of the chemist would be found to-.be as 
great a fiction as the analysis of the logician. But 
Aristotle has supplied the links which at once upset 
all such superficial analysis. He has shewn that even 
in Analogy or Example which apparently y proceeds. in 
this way _ from one particular instance to another par- 


te tN 


ticular instance, we are only justified i in so | proceeding 


ee on 


into a general proposition’. It is only in short, Aristotle 


1 See § 21 below. Mr Benn (Greek Philosophers, 1. 389) is 
mistaken in supposing that I objected to elucidating an argument by 
‘concrete examples ” or thought that ‘‘ Mill wrote exclusively for 
College tutors.” The truth is I had gained so much from Mill’s 


ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY. 11 
teaches, in so far as we universalize an fact te 


Seagieaic applies to things the same conditions 
as those which Logic ascertained to hold good of thought. 
For the real, we find, is not the abstract universal: rather 
we must distinguish between an unformed matter and 
a determinate form which go to make up the real, just 
as the wide-spreading genus and the particular differentia 
go to make up the existing species. And in place of the 
dead and lifeless entities of the Platonic idealism, we 
must recognise the life and change of nature: and see in 
everything that really is, a constant progress from ca- 

pacity to actuality, from potential to 1 to real, from implicit 
to ease Tom not-being to being. 

Psychology is little but a deduction from this meta- 
physical foundation: Aristotle's doctrine of reality at 
once determines his theory of soul. For body and soul 
stand to one another, Aristotle holds, just as matter to | 
form, as what is potential to what is actual: and thus | 
soul is the en/e/echy or full realization of the body—not 
certainly as though it were the last result of bodily or- 
ganization, but as the form which gives meaning and 
truth to the bodily functions. And thus in discussing 
psychological phenomena, Aristotle never loses sight of 
their concomitant physiological conditions. 

But while Aristotle does not overlook the close con- 
nexion between psychology and physiology, he never, 
works that I had supposed him to write for thinking Englishmen, 
and so far am I from thinking Mill’s illustration ‘deserving of 


contempt” that I regard it as particularly valuable for bringing, wos, 
when fully analysed, the essential character of Wwierence. 
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on the other hand, fails to distinguish between the phy- 
sical conditions and the psychological character of a 
mental fact, just as he distinguishes, besides, between 
the psychological genesis and the metaphysical nature of 


a conception. His recognition of two aspects of know- 
ledge—the study of a thing as it is known to us, and the 


study of it as it appears to the creative mind of God— 
is one which runs through all his philosophy : induc- 
tion and syllogism just represent and correspond to these 
two ways of regarding any fact. What, then, is histori- 
cally last may be metaphysically first—the last stage in 
the process of development may represent the original 
a priori conditions of the development itself. And in 
particular the faculty of thought or reason—which seems 
only the last result, almost the effect of all the different 
powers of sense and memory and imagination—turns 
out to be the logically first—the condition of the exercise - 
of any perception or reminiscence. To Aristotle, as to 
a subtle Scotch theologian, “the real presupposition of 
> all knowledge or the thought which is the grzus of all 

things, is a thought or self-consciousness which is beyond 

all individual selves, which is the unity of all thinkers 
and all objects of thought?.” 

What is thus metaphysically the presupposition of 
the simplest understanding of the universe comes in 
turn to be also the centre of morality: a life of thought 

is found to be the highest life for man. Not that 
Aristotle arrives s immediately at this conclusion. He 
begins by taking a midway course between the individual 
selfishness of the Cynic and the impracticable univer- 


Wee 


1 Principal Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 158. 
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we must each one decide them for ourselves : that while 
the truths of physical science are the same for all in- 
dividuals, the t truths of ‘ethics “and metaphysics must be 
made ea each one’s own and must be made so by a perso- 
nal effort of thought. But the training for discussing 
questions of this kind will be found more easily in an 
ancient than in a modern author. The effort of ¢vans/a- 
tion which such a study involves—a translation not of 
words but of ideas and their setting—constitutes itself an 
education which no modern manual can supply. And if 
it be a real gain to approach a science by taking it in its 
beginnings and letting its problems grow up in the natu- 
ral order of their development, the writings of Aristotle 
must always remain a real introduction to moral and 
metaphysical philosophy. We are still anxious to know 
whether our perception of a real world comes to us by an 
exercise of thought or by a simple impression of sense— ~ 
whether it is the universal that gives the individual 
reality, or the individual that shapes itself by some pro- 
cess not explained into a universal—whether bodily 
movements are the causal antecedents of mental func- 
tions, or mind rather‘the reality which gives truth to body 
—whether the highest life is practical or contemplative— 
whether intellectual advance involves also moral progress 
—whether the State is a mere combination for preserving 
goods and property or a moral organism developing the 
idea of right—-or whether again art is a merely tem- 
porary and accidental adjunct or a necessary element in 
human life. And about these and such like questions 
most of those who have studied Aristotle think that he 
has given them many a valuable suggestion. 

















22 ARISTOTLE’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


1200) to Western Europe, where up to that time the 
knowledge of Aristotle had been confined to his Logic as 
expounded by’ Porphyry at Rome (A.D. 233—304), and 
translated by Boethius (a.D. 470—525). It thus became 
the basis of Scholasticism, but was not studied with 
reference to the Greek Originals till the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. At the time of the Protestant Refor- 
‘mation it was subjected to much violent depreciation, but 
it still forms no inconsiderable element in modern phi- 
losophy. 

Cp. Article on Arabian Philosophy in Zacyc. Brit. 
ninth edit.; Renan, De Philos. Peripatetica apud Syros - 


Averroes et Ll Averroisme; Stahr, <Aristoteles bet den 
Romern. 


6. The various influences.and valuable opportunities 
which the circumstances of his life opened up to Aristotle 
enabled him to grasp philosophy with almost equal vigour 
in all its different divisions and thus frame an encyclo- 
paedic philosophy. 


7. This encyclopaedia—since thought has three 
objects—includes : 
1°, Speculative Philosophy, whose end 1s truth : 
2°, Practical Philosophy, whose end Is action: 
3°, Poetic Philosophy, whose end 1s an artistic pro- 
duct. | 
waco. Siavove. 7 sala h TOUnTLKY 7 Oewpryr x7. Meta- 
phys. EB. 1, 1025» 2 
opOas § Exel Kai TO KahetoGau THY dirocodgiay é emia TaEnV 
THs adnOeias. Oewpytixys pay yap TéAos dAyOeta, mpaxrucijs 
& é épyov. Metaph. A. I, 993° 20. 


tédos 5& Tis pev mromntiKns emiorypns TO épyov. De 
Cac HL 7, 306% 16. ; 




















LOGIC. 29 


| Aéyos dé dori hwy TNMAVT LK, Hs TaV wepav re gnpav- 
T éoTt Keywpurpevoy as hacis, add’ ux ws Kardpacis 
Fas cate (cp. Poet. c. 20, 1457° 23).. O74 de Agyos a amas 
pev ONPAVTUKOS, ovX ws opyavov 8¢, aA’ aomep elpyrae Kara. 

jenv’ amoavTiKos 8 ov was, GAN’ év @ To adnbever 
7 petder bar v virdpxet. ouk év a aract de vu vmdpxet, olov 7 7 xT 
Ad-yos pev, aAX’ ovre anos ouTe pevdys, of pav oy adXAou 
adeir waar’ pyropucns yap 7) TOMTLKAS oixeorépa 7 cKéWis™ 
o bé dropavtiKos THs voV Jewpias. De Inter. 4, 162 26. 

. érre be y pev adn ardpavots Pwvy cHavTiKy rept 
TOU v vrdipxetv Tt i] py vTapyew ws of ypovor Stypyvra, De 
inter, 5) 17° 23: 

* opoiws o at Ad-you ahnbeis w womrep Ta mpdypara, De Lnter. 
9; 19° 33. adore adnever pev o TO Suypypevoy olopevos duy- 
pia Kal 70 vy Keipevov ovyKeioGat, sae 6é 0 évav- 
tiws éywv 7) Ta L mpaypara. Meta. ®. 10, 1051°3 

* gore O€ els Tpwros Aoyos aTomavTtKos nardpoars, eita 
amrodacts’ of 6 aAdo. waves ouvdéopw eis. [Cp. Poet. 
c 20, 1457°28 and Anal. Pr. 86°33, where Aristotle 
shews that affirmation is prior to negation just as being 
to non-being] xatddacis d€ éotw azodarcis Twos KaTa 
Twos. amrddacis O€ éorw amdpavcis twos amo twos, De 
4nter. 55 6, 17° 7: 

* mporacts pay ¢ ovy éori i Adyos KaTapartKos } amobatixos 
TWOS KATA TLVOS. ovTos be 7 7 aGohov H ev pepe 7) adidpioros. 
Aeyur de xaohou pev TO mayri 7 padevi uTapyeuv, €v pepe 
be TO TUvi N, pe) Twi 7 pa) TavTt Umdpx ev, adiopuorov be TO 
vmapxew y py vrapyev dvev Tou Kafdhov 7 i] kara Epos, 
olov TO TaY évavtiov elvat THY aUvTAY éexvaTHNVY 7} TO THY 

mBovijy py clvac dyabov. Anal. Prior. 1. 1, 24°16. 

mia. mporacis éorw 3} rob UrapXelv 7) TOU é& avaryKys 
virapxewv 7 Tow évdexeoGar vmapyxew. Anal. Prior. 1. 2, 
25" 1. 


13. Propositions are said to be opposed as Contra- 
dictories (avtudarinds avtixetofar) when the one asserts 
or denies of the whole what the other denies or asserts 
of the part, and as contraries (évevtias ayimdadar Ween 











LOGIC. 35 
& Erepa. Grav 8 ert rovrwv AnpAy ti mévra rabrov, Kal emi 


tav dAAwy opoiws, éri Tay ci qppeveov mah oKomely €i 
tairov, €ws dy els eva. EXOy Aoyov: oUTOS yep cera. TOD 
Tpaypatos Opirpds. éav be pen Badity €ts eva aA’ eis dv0 y 
wheiw, Sjrov Gtt ovK av ely & Te elvae To Cyrovmevov adda 
theiw. An. Post. 11. 13, 97> 7. 

* €oTt d€ TOU pa KahGs (aprrbar) pépy dio, ev mey To 
agape mH Eppnvetg Kexpyo Ga, devrepov a «i émi aXeiov 
cipyKe Tov Aoyov Tou déovros.. els pev ouv Toros (source) 
TOD doapis eb opwvupdy ori tive TO €lpnuévov (if the term 
used is equivocal with some other word) ofow ort 9 yéveets 
ayuryy eis overlay Kat OTe a] dyleve. cupperpia Gepudv Kat 
Puxpov * Opuivyp.os yap 4 aywyy Kal 7 oupperpia.. dos ei 
kara petaopav eipnxer, oLov «i TV eriornpenv dperdmraroy 
ti] TV yay tTeOnvay 7 THY Twppoovvyy ocupdwriav...ére el wy 
KEYLEvOLS (established) ovopace ypyrat, sy IlAatwv odpv- 
OoKLoy Tor opbadpor, Top. Vi. I, 2, 139° II. 

° row be py ex mporépwv Tpeis cio TPOTOL, Tpwros pev él 
Bua rot ay riKeyLevou TO dyTuKe(pevov prorat, olov dua Tou 
KaKOD TO ayaboy" dua yap TH poe. Ta aVTUKELLEV GL. -aAos 
el arg KEXpITaL To opilopevyp. Aavave. 6 aTav Hy auTa 
7G TOU dptCopevov ovopart XPHo|TAL, olov el rov #Atov 
dorpov *pepopavis wipicato’ 6 yap ppg xpumevos Wily 
xprirad.. mod ei TO p avredeypyperey 70 TO 3 dvr Beypmpévov 6 wpiora, 

v mepirrov TO povdd. pretlov apriov.. opolus O& Kai ei bua 
TOV VrokaTw TO émdvn Gpurra, olov 4. dprlov aptOpov TOV Bixa 
OuaipovpLevov 7) 7 TO ayabov ei a aperns” 70 Te yap Bixa a aro TMV 
dvo cthqrrat, d dpt lay ovTwv, Kal 4 apety ayabdy tt éotw, do 
urokdtw Tavita éxeivwv éoriv. Tup, Vi. 4, 142° 23. 


16. Syllogism in the widest sense of the expression 
is “a mental process in which certain facts being as- 
sumed something else differing from these facts results 
in virtue of them'.” Such a process of inference and 
discovery had been attempted by Plato in his account of 
Definition by Division (Ata/pecis). But Plaics weteot 
of discovering the character of an dvyect Py COMME 
> 
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pev TO OXI pA.. <avayKy yap 70 Hérov ev dpporépars (mpo- 


Tareru) virdpxew év drace ToLS oxmpacw. édy pev our 


KarTyopy) kal Karnyopy ra TO perov, 7) auTo pev Ka 7] 
dAXo 0 éxeivou dmapviirat, TO mpGrov éorat oXH Ha ddy 8 


Kal Karn yopy Kat dmapviy rat amo TWOS, TO perv (2.2. 2nd 


Figure): éav 6 adda éxeivou pills iy 7) TO ev amrapyi- 
Tat TO Oe KATITYOpyT aL, TO  Eorxarov. An, Prot. 32; 47° 39 

“7a pey ou kaTabariKov to KafldAou dia Tov mpuTov 
oxnpatos Seixvurar podvov, al did rovrov povayas. Anal. 
Fr. 1, 26, 42> 23. 

ivera. KaTadbatiKos cvddoyio pos dia ToUToU Tou oyy- 

jearos ote the second), dAAG mavres oTEpyTikol, Kal ot KaOdAoV 
Kat ot xara pépos. An. Pr. 1. §, 28% 8, 

ov\\oyicacGat To KafoAov bua rovrov Tot cyyparos (2.4 
the third figure) ov éorat, ovre oTepyTiKov ovTE KaTaparTiKor. 
An. Pr. 1. 6, 29% 16. 


18. The first figure as corresponding more than 
other figures with the natural order of phenomena, be- 
cause its middle term really lies defween the two extremes, 
is regarded by Aristotle as the typical form of syllogistic 
reasoning, and as therefore preeminently cogent and 
conclusive. It is therefore perfect (réAeos): the other 
figures give imperfect syllogisms (dreAcis), in which the 
conclusion does not follow thus necessarily from the 
premisses'. Hence Aristotle requires to prove the validity 
of the reasoning in the second and third figures, and he 
does so by shewing that tenable arguments in these 
figures can be represented as reasonings in the first figure 
and so be proved conclusive (wepaivovrat, tehevotvrar)’. 
Reduction, by which syllogisms of the latter figures are 
thus confirmed and shewn valid, may be effected in two 
ways—first, Ostensively (decxrixds), ze by so applying 
conversion as to bring a mood of a later figure inta the 
form of the first, or, per Impossible QS.1Ss Bewvaradhy 3 
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For if not, suppose it false ; then its contradictory must 
be true, ze 
No B is A—But we had before 
All C is B, 
“A No C is A—the contrary of our original major. 

mavres yap of bia tod aduvdrov qepaivovres TO pev 
yeddos ocuvhAoyiovra (reason out a conclusion which is 
false) ro 3 €€ dpyis &€ trofécews dexviova, Srav adiva- 
Tov Tt ovpBaivy THS dyTipdrews rebeions, oLov Ore hoUp- 
HeTpos 7 Suaperpos dia ro yiverae ta mepitra toa Tots 
eee TUPPLETPOU teeiorns. An, Pr. 1. 23, 4u 27, 

Siapéper 8 y eis ro advvarov arodekis THs SekTUKAS TO 
tifévar 0 Boverar avaipetv (z.e. the falsity of the conclu- 
sion), drdyoura eis opohoyoupevov Wetdos' y Se decxrexy 
dpxerat e€ omoAoyoupevoy Géerewv. An. fr. II. 14, 625 29. 

‘ dmavre (ovdAoyioue) det _ KaTHyopuKov Twa TOV dpwv 
elvat kat to Kabddouv Umdpxetv* avev ap Tou xabdhou i ouK 
éora oudAoyirpos 7) 7 ou apos TO Ketpevov, H to €& apis 
airioer au... .€av pev 7} TO TUpméepac pe kafoXov, Kai Tovs 
Spous dvdyxy Kafodov elvar, éav & of Gpor xadcAov, évdexerar 
TO cupréparpa py etvac kaorov. An, Pr. 1. 24, 416. 


1g. Aristotle’s Hypothetical Syllogism (cvA\oyirpos 
€£ umrofécews) is scarcely identical with the reasoning now 
so called, but is an argument in which something being 
allowed to follow zf something else is proved, a syllogism 
is adduced to prove this condition and thereby by agree- 
ment to establish the main position (ro é€ apyjs)', The 
principle of hypothetical reasoning is distinctly enun- 
ciated by Aristotle as follows: If two terms stand to one 
another in such a relation that when the former is true 
the latter necessarily is so, it follows that if the latter is 
not, the former will not be either; but the existence of 
the latter does not involve the existence of the former’. 


* dhavepoy ort of du Tot dSvvdrow sub kn ps st BE 
TovTwy égovTat TGV CyYnpAaTV. wcavtTas Be Koh ‘oe 
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instances to general uniformities, of finding the law amid 
phenomena’; it is, when formally analyzed, the process 
by which we prove the major or wider conception to be 
a predicate of the middle or intermediate by means of 
the minor term or particular instances. ‘This minor 
term itself must be conceived of as consisting of all the 
instances*. No particular kinds of Induction are formu- 
lated by Aristotle, but he has noticed incidentally the 
principle of most of the “‘ Experimental methods” and in 
particular that of the method of concomitant variations’. 
' kal cvidoyirpos prev Ti éotev, e_pyTas mpoTepov’ éra- 
yoy) 67 are trav Kal’ Exagrov éri ta Kafodov éodos, olov 
el €ore KUBepvyTyS O émurTapevos KpaTiGTOS Kal yVioXOS, Kal 
OAws éotiv 6 ériorapevos Tepl Exaotov apioros (Zp. 1. 12, 
105° 12). » de Tov opoiov Bewpia ypyoysos pos TE TOUS 
€raxtixovs Adyous...dtoTe TH Kal’ exaota ézl THY Opoiwv 


eraywyy TO KaboAov afwdpev érayew* ov yap padwy értu 
erdyew py) eidoTas tad Goa, Top. 1. 18, 108" 7. 


* éraywyy pev ovv éoti Kal o é€ éraywyis evAdoyurpds 
To ia Tow €répov farepov axpov To perw ovddAoyioac Gut, 
olov ef trav AT’ peoov to B, dca rou IT deigat ro A To 
B imdpxov" ovrw yap movovjeba tas émaywyds. oloy éoTw 
To A paxpoBuov, Teo ef @ B to yoAnv py exov, ef’ @ be T 
to xa’ éxagtov paxpoBiyv, olov avOpwros Kai tmmos Kat 
jpiovos. to 67) I dAw vrapye to A* (wav yap To a 
paxpo/tov): a\Aa kat To B, ro py exew yodrjy, rayTi 
umapye. TOT. ef od avriotpéha ro T ro B kat poy irep- 
Teivel TO ecov, avayxn TO A TH B umdpyew. dédexrar yap 
mporepoy ori dv Svo atta TH alto Urapyy Kal pos Oarepov 
alTav avTLTTpedy TO axpov, OTL TO avTiaTpEdorTi kal Garepov 
imapfe: tiv KaTyyopoupevur, det dé voery to I ro é€ 
amavtwy tTév Kal’ Exartovy ovyKeipevov’ 9 yap eraywyy dia 
ravTwy. tot. 6 0 TowvTos avAAOyWpds TIS TpWTNS Kal 
apéecov mpotagews* (Ze. induction rests upon some im- 
mediate perception) av pevy yap tot péooy WS. tho pkows 
o evhdoyiapos, dy 8& pn tot, 8C eroyeryjs. An. Pr.o- 2% 
65°15. 
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as generally understood would be left unstated’. Ex- 
ample is the process in which “the major term is proved 
to belong to the middle term by a term /s#e the minor 
term '"— it is in short, reasoning from “ particular to par- 
ticular” (ws jepos mpos pepos)’, but Aristotle sees that 
such reasoning is only possible in so far as we univer- 
salize the peculiar instance, and he therefore treats it as 
the appendage of a syllogism. 


' cada 8 évOupnpa pev pyropikov ovAdoyurTpor, Tapa- 
devypa. de  exaywyiv fnropucyy. Ret. 1. 2, 1356? 4. 

* ixos 8& Kal onpetov ob TabTov éoriv, ada 70 pev 
elkos € éore mporacs évdo£os. 0 ep was él To TOAD ti ivacw 
ourw yiwopevov 7 bv 7 awl oy, TOUT éoTu €lKos, olov TO puorety 
rovs dOovotvras 7 TO direiv rods eowpevovs. crnypetov be 
Boterat elvan mporacres cir OBELKT KY) avayKata 7} evdogos* ov 
yep OVTOS EOTLY 7) Ov yevopevor mporepov i} VOTEpov yéyove 
TO mpaypa, TodTo onpetov éort Tov yeyoveva 7] elvat, évOi- 
ponpa. ev ovv éori cvdAoyurpos €g cixdruw 7 onpetw, Aap- 
Bavera. dé TO onpetov TpLyws, ogaxas Kal 70 peoov év Tots 
THAT. -olov TO bev beigae Kvougay dua to yaa yew ex 
TOU TpwTov oynpatos’ pérov yap To yada Eyew. Anal. Pr, 
I. 27, 707 2. 

® rapaderypa 6 éoriv GTav TO péow TO aKpoV mapyov 
SeyOj dua tov opofov ré tpirw. [To take Aristotle’s in- 
stance, we reason that because the war between Thebes 
and Phocis was a war between neighbours and an evil, 
therefore the war between Athens and Thebes, being 
also a war between neighbours, will in all probability be 
also an evil. Thus out of the one parallel case—the 
war between Thebes and Phocis—we form the genera/ 
proposition—All wars between neighbours are evils—to 
this we add the minor—The war between Athens and 
Thebes is a war between neighbours—and thence arrive 
at the conclusion that the war between Athens and Thebes 
will be likewise an evil, Pavepov oly Gt. TO Tagohaya 
dori obre ws pépos Tpss Odov MAUD) Gere Ss Grow —TYSs 
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wre THY alcOnow wire, To 5 éwimedov padXov THs ypapmys, 
yeappy 8& onpetov padXov. Lop. VI. 4, 141° 6. 

* Tporov Tia dyrixerrat 7 erayuy7 T® ovddoyiopy. o 
pe yap bud Tou pecou TO axpov TO TpiTw deixvuowy, 7 8e 
bia TOU tplrov TO axpov To pew, pices ev ouv TpOTepos 
Ka yveopysarrepos 6 dua tov péoov cvdhoywpds, quiv 3 
évapyéorepos 6 0 d1a tas éraywyis. Anal. Pr. i. 235 68» 32. 

amAas pev ov PéATwy To da TeV ™porepwy Ta. vorepa 
mepacba yvwpiler’ ETLOTILOVIKUITEPOV yap To TovwvTor 
éorwy (Top. VI. Ay T4101 5). émiocracda be olopel? eKagTOY 
amhis, adAa pa) TOV TOPLETUKOY TpoTov Tov Kara, t Typ BEeByxds, 
day Tv T aitiav oiwipeba. yvooKew be av 70 Sa gee coTL, 
Gre ékeivou airia éori, Kat py évdexerGar todr’ adAws eeu. 
An. Post, 1. 2, 71" 9. 


23. Logical Proof, or azddergis, is reached only when 
things are regarded from the standpoint of what is thus 
absolutely first—for induction indicates a law but does 
not prove it'—and the distinction between Apodeictic 


and Dialectic just lies in the fact that whereas Apodeictic 
takes us back to what is primarily and necessarily true, 
Dialectic merely lands us in probabilities and leaves us 
to choose between possible alternatives’. True logical 
proof accordingly postulates the existence of universals. 
Ideas in Plato’s sense as supra-sensible entities may not 
exist, but general predicables are necessary for demonstra- 
tion : the individual in fact cannot as such be the subject 
of demonstration *. This universal or xaodov, however, 
is not merely what is common or generally applicable 
(kowov Or xatd mdvTos): it is also the essential attribute 
which holds good of the most rudimentary form in which 
the generic conception shews itself*. So conceived the 
universal is equivalent to the cause, and this in turn 
becomes the middle term of a syllogism. Gensine 
logical proof then lies in tracing out by s{ogsuc — 
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“yap a Ypa ppp 70 kabddov S& vrdpyet Tore, Grav emi rod 
TuXOvTOS Kai mpwTov Secxvvyra, Thus, as Aristotle illus- 
trates, the having of its angles equal to two right angles 
is an universal attribute of the triangle, because it does 
not apply to any figure Jefore we come to the triangle 
and so applies to it first (¢wi wpwrov), and further it is an 
attribute which holds good of avy triangle whatever (émt 
TOU i Sahel Anal. Post. 1. 4, 73°26. 

7) dpa xaGodouv, paddov € ETLOTYTG 7) 7) KATA WEpos. _oro- 
Saxra apa paALov ta KadoXov.. padurro | de dfjAov OTL 
xafodov KUpWwrepa, ort Tav TpoTdreww THV peev ec 
eXovTES lopev rus Kal vid vorrépay kal €youwev Ovvapret... 
4 ev kaGoXov vonty, 4 Oe Kara pLepos eis alatnow heed 
(Anal. Fost. 1. 24, 867). To 6€ xafoAou Tiov ort dy Aor 
TO aiTtov (88*5). éru €l drddeukus pev éort rvAAoyLrpos 
Beuxrexds airias Kai tod Sid Ti, TO xaborou S airuitepov" ® 
yap xa? auto Umapxet TL, ToUTO avro auTa atrvov" TO be xado- 
Aov rpitov" a.iTLov apa TO KaboXov. wore Kal 7» amrodeLéis 
Bedriwv’ _HaXXov yap TOU aitiov at Tod bua ri éorw (85°2 3): 


7 pev yap amodekis €or. Tov doa vrdpye Kal’ avra Tots 
apaypact (84°11). 


24. Knowledge therefore to be truly scientific (ére- 
Ty) Must involve an insight into the causes of pheno- 
mena: and give, as distinguished from mere opinion, 
absolutely certain and necessary results’. Scientific thus 
differs from empirical knowledge (éu7reipia) as a know- 
ledge of things as universal and in relation to their causes 
differs from a knowledge of particular and unexplained 
facts *. Science is thus opposed to sense-perception : 
for, although sense-perception generally (aic@yors) deals 
with an object as determined by qualities and so 
universalized (roovde), it is in its actual exercise (aic- 
faver$a:) limited to particular impressions which are 
“now’ and ‘here’*®. So far then as the cause is venre-_ 
sented by the universalizing middle tern, Loe Quessses S 

Ww. Be 
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add ov KadXiov avOpurov [cp. § 27, 4]. dn. Post. ul. 19, 


roo*r6, 

“a Cyrovpeva eorw ica Tov _ dpBpav ovamep €mre- 
ordpeba. CyTotpev de Térrapa, TO OTL, TO OLOTL, EF ott, tt 
corey. OTay pev yap ToTEpov TA0E 7) TOOE CyTupeY, Eis apr8- 
pov Gevres (reducing « our results to numbers), olov TOTEpov 
éxelrret O HALOS 7 Ov, TO OTL Cyrovper.. oTav Oe cidapev TO 
OTL, 70 dure Cyrovmev, olov etddres ore éxAeimer Kal Ore Kuver- 
Ta 7 Yh: To Ouore €xAclre, 7) SuoTe Keweirat Cyrotjey. Taura. 
pev ou ovTws, évia 6 aAAov Tporov Cyrobpey, olov el Erte 7 
py é€ore KévTaupos i) Geos. 70 O el €orey 7 py dds deyw, 
aA’ ovK ct Aevxos 7 7 p20). yorres b€ Ore €or, te €ore Lyrov- 
prev, oloy ti ovv éoti Deds 7 i) Th eorrw avOpwmros. 

Cyroipev O€, OTaY pev CyrGpev ro ott 7 70 «i eorTLv dmhds, 
dip’ eort pecov adroo 7 ovK cori’ drav 8é yvovres 7] TO ort 
el €oTw 7) i TO emi pépous i) TO adds, madw 70 dua ti Eyra- 
bev 7) 7 Ti fort, tore Cyrotper 7; TO pécov. [The question 
of the orx is éxi mépovs because its inquiry is particular 
and definite, Is the moon being eclipsed? the question 
of the «i éorw is avAds because it asks simply generally, 
Is there such and such a thing P| oupBaive a, apa. év ama- 
vans rats Enrncect Cyretv 7 7 «et tore pLécrov um Ti €oTt TO pecor. 
TO pev yeep airtov TO peor, év dmact de TovTo Cyretrat. Gp’ 
éxAeimret 5 dp’ eore Tt aittov 7 ov" pera ravTa yrovres ort 
éore Tt, tl ouv TOUT EoTt (nrotpev. To yap aitcov rod elvas 
pn Tool y Todt aA’ dads Ty ovgiay, Y 70 poy adds, ada 
Tt Tov xa! auto }j kata avpPeEByKos, To pecov éoriv. [That 
is, the pecov may as cause explain simply the existence of 
an object, z.¢. it may answer the question e éeri, or it 
may express the cause why something or other is predi- 
cated of an object either as an essential attribute or as a 
resulting property. | Ae be To pev arhas TO UrroKeipevoy 
olor oehyvay 7 viv y ijAwov 7) tpt wor, To O€ Ti éxAeuw 
ivornra avirdryra, ei év pew 3) pi) |2. €. awhds refers to the 
simple existence or non-existence of a subject (vroxei- 
pevov), Ti shews how the predicate eAewns attaches to 
oehnvn or the predicate looryra to spore év amact ‘yao 


Toros davepoy €oTL STL TO GUTO EGTA TO TL EGTL KO ES. wh 
st 
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nitions content themselves with a mere abstract statement 
of the substance: a knowledge of the properties (cupPe- 
Bnxora) of bodies often throws important light upon the 
substance‘, 


' €otlv o Opurpds %) apyy amodei£ews 7) amodetus Gere 
buapépovra. (differing in the form of statement) ) TUpme- 
papa 7 drodeiE ews. (An. Fost. 1. 8, 75°31.) Opio pos peev 

Tou Tt é éore Kal ovoias' at 3 amraoei ses patvovras Tara 
vor epevan Kal Aap Bdvovoa TO ri eorty, otoy at pa@ynpare- 
Kal TL poovas Kal ti TO WepwTToy Kal ai GAA Omoiws, An. 
Lost, U. 3, go" 30. 

* Opto pos Cy ered Néyerau elvat Adyos Tob ri for, 
pavepov Oru O pev Tis eoTar Adyos Tou Ti onpaiver TO Ovoma. 
7 Aoyos € eTepos ovo“aTwMoys, Olov TO Ti onpaiver re eoTiy 
Tplywvov. orep exovres ort ort, Cyrovpev dua a EOTLV..4€LS 
pev 8:1) Gpos éoriy Opou 0 cipnpevos, dos 0 éotiv Spos Adyos 
o dyAav Sta ri cow. WOTE O peey TMPOTEpOS THpMaALvE MeV, 
deikvuce 5 ov, 6 6 verTepos pavepoy 6 OTL eta. oloy drddeusis 
ToU Ti éoTl, mH déve Suadépwv THS drodeifeus. Srahéper yap 
ciety dua ti BpovTa kal T €ort Bpovry. ve yap ourw pev 
dior” drog Bévvurar TO Tup ev véheot. Ti d é€ori Bpovry ; : 
Wodos doo Bevvupevou Tupos éy ofr Wore O auTos 
oyos aAAov TpoTrov Neyer, | Kal wot pev aroderges OUVEXTIS, 
wo. 6€ 6 Opto pos. ert eotiv Spos Bpovrijs Wopos év veheor’ 
TooTo 8 éori THs TOU Ti éorty drodeifews oupmépas po. oO be 
TOV aLerur opir pos: Géots €ort Tov Ti éotw avamddekTos. 
An. Post. 11. 10, 93" 29. 

* ov povov TO Ore det Tov OprriKoy Aoyov dyAowv, domep 
ot mAciorot TOV wpwy Aéyouctv, adAd Kai THY aiTiay € évurrap- 
xeuw Kat éupaiverOar. viv d womep. oupmepac pad ol Adyou 
Tov pwr eloiv’ olov ti éote TET paywviT pos 5 TO lov ETEPOLLY- 
KEL opboyuviov elvae ico hevpov. o be ToLOvTOS pos Aoyos 
Tow CUpTEpao Paros. ° dé A€ywv ore éariy O TETpaywvurpos 
pons sipeois, Tou mpayyaros A€yet TO airiov. De An. I. 

2, 413" I3. 

* doce 6 ov _pavor TO Ti €otL yvavat xpyoiwor elvas mQds 

70 Oewpyoat tas aitias TGv oupReBykotov Wik cosies, 
7 
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<iciv...oux apa gor é& adAov yévous peraBavra, Seifar, otov 
TO yewpetptxoy apiOpnrixy. Tpia yap €or. Ta ey tails azo- 
Seifeow, & piv TO arodeKvipevoy TO ovprépacpa, ToITo 8 
geri 7O vrapyov yéver Twi Kad aro, @v be ra akuipa 
aiipata 8 eoriv e& dv, tpitov 0 yévos TO UroKeijwevov, Ov 
ta wady Kai ta Kal’ aura cvp_eBnxora dSyAot 7 arodeéts. 
€f ov pev ovv 9» arodetéss évd€yeran ta attra elvat’ wy de To 
yevos Etepov dorep aptOyrixns Kat yewperpias, ouUK €oTt 
TH apOuntiny amrddekéw épappooar éri ra Tols peyeect 
aupBeByxora, el py ta peyéby apOpol cio. An. Post. 
1. 7, 75228. 

: ‘elas 8 émorrypeba px) xara cup fends, drav Kar 
éxeivo ywuiokwpey Kal’ O vmdpyel, ék Tav apyav Tav éxelvou 7 
éxeivo, olov to Suaiv opOais ioas exe, @ vrapye ka avro 
TO cipypévoy, ex Tv apxav tav ToUTov, war et cal” aro 
Kdxelvo Umdpxet @ Umapxer, avayxy TO écov ev TH avr 
ovyyevein clvar, ei 8€ pj, GAA ws Ta dppovixa 8: apib- 
peytuys. ze. we have essential and not merely empirical 
knowledge of any truth when we know it of that to 
which it belongs on the ground of the principles of this 
thing as such: eg. true knowledge of the equality of the 
angles of a triangle to two right angles is only reached 
when we see that the equality follows from the principles 
of the object (ze. the triangle) to which the property in 
question essentially belongs. Ax. Fost. 1. 9, 7674. 

éort 8 Gv xpuvrac ev tais drodextixais emurripas Ta 
pev Oia éxiorys erurtypns ta 8€ Kowa, kowd 6@ Kar’ 
avahoyiav, érei xpjoydv ye ooov év TO UT Ty emotyNV 
yeve. ida prev oloy ypappny elvar rovavdt Kat ro evi, 
xowa dé -olov ro loa amo iowy av adbéAy, OTe toa Ta AovTd. 
An. Post. 1. 10, 7637. 

* ée Tovrwy davepov oT. ovK Eotw amodeifar ExacTov 
amas, aX’ 7) éx Tav ExacTov dpyav. aAAa TovTwy ai apyai 
éyovet Td Kowov, el dé havepov tovTo, davepov Kai Gre ovK 
€oTt Tas exaerrov idias apyds amode?fa. érovrar yap éxeivas 
aTavTwy apyai, Kal érirTH Ln 7 eKeivov Kupia TavTwv. 76°T5. 
And speaking of the axiom of contradiction Aristotle 
says it is through aaidevcia that yeogie ae 
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development from the impressions of sense*, but recognises 
that sense, as such, does not give us knowledge*, and 
thus while at one time regarding the formation of general 
notions as proceeding from the less to the more extended, 
he at another place conceives knowledge as proceeding 
from the universal to the particular, the abstract to the 
concrete*: and while again regarding éraywy7 as the 
means by which we acquire our earliest conceptions, he 
does not fail upon the other hand to remindus that vois, 
or reason, is that of which éraywyy is merely the ex- 
pression®. The stages in Aristotle’s conception of the 
growth of knowledge are: 1°, Sense, 2°, Memory, 3°, 
Experience, or “the formation of general conceptions in 
the mind,” 4°, Science, and 5° Art*. 


OTL pe ouv ovK évdexerat eriorac bat be amode(fews pen 
ywioKovre Tas mpuras apxas Tas aypecovs eipyTar sperues 
Tov O aperwv THY yvacw uamropHoecev ay TUs.. “TOTEPOV 
evovcat at éfeus éyyivovrat 7} évotioat AehjGacw. ei pev 5) 
exopeev auTas, atomov’ ovpPaiver yap axpiBeorépas € exovTas 
yroiorers drobelfews Aavéavev. ab hays Bavopev p21) eXOVTES 
Tporepov, Tas av yroplLonpey Kal _bavGavourev ék pap 
mpoimapxovons yvarens ; advvatov Ap; domep Kal émt Tis 
drrodeifews eheyomer. avepov Toivuv et. ovr exe olov Te, 

aliple! aber Kai pndeniav €xovow ev éyyiverbar. An. Post. 
II. £9, 99” 20, 

avayKy apa € exe pev tivo dvvapuv, 7) Toravryv O € exew 
Wy éorat ToUTWY TepLwTépa Kar axpiPeuy. dhaiverar d¢ Touro 
ye meow virapyYov Tots be us. Exet yp OvvapLey ovpspurov 
Kperueny qv Kadotow alcbnow. évovons a ai Oyo ews Tots 
pev TwV Cyev eyyiverar pov7) a aig Oyj paros, TOUS és 0UK 
eyyiveras, Soois jeev ovy pa eyyiverat, ve dAws 7) Tept a pay 

iveTat, ovK €oTLe TOUTOLS yrwous éfw tov aicbaverbat’ év 
ots werte aio Gavopévors eye Ere ev TH Yuxp. ToAhdv be 


TowiTwy ywopevuv yor Suadopa Tis \yWweroa, Sore THs BEV 
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ve nedeay Aoyov ex Tis tv rowdrww povijs, rots b€ jy. ex meV 

oty aicbyocews yiverau penpn, @ aomrep elroper, eK be pvquns 
moNNcnis Tov avToU yevopevns eurretpia® ai yap moAAat 
prio TO aptOua epretpla pia éorw. €k 0 éymreipias 7 &x 
TavTos Mpepyjoavros TOU kaboXov € ev TH xt Tob EvOS mapa 
ta ToAAG, 6 av éva aracw ev vy exeivous TO AUTO, TEXVTS apxy 
kal erurripns, @ €av pev rept yererw, Téxvns, €av de wept Td 
dv ércorymns. An. Post. Il. 19, 99°32. 

gdavepov O€ Kal ort, et Tis aicOnos éxAcAouTer, avayKy 
Kat émuotypyv twa exAeAourevas, Hv advvaroy AaBeiv, elrep 
pavOdvoper 7] era yuri 7 amodeifet cont 5 i] joey amrdderées 
ek TeV caQddov, 7 eraywyy éx TOY Kara e€pos’ a.duvarov 
de ta KabdAov Gewpyoar py oe erayoyys - €rax Ojvae be py 
éxovras aicOyow adivaroy’ trav yap kal’ exactov 7 aio Oqots. 
Anal. Post. \. 13, 81438. 

* ode St aicbycews éore ericracbat...ov yap qv TOU 
Kaddov alr Onors. An. Post. 1. 31, 87°28. Cp. 24, 3: 

* ovre by) évuTdpyovow acupiopevat ai ééeus (OUT co 
tive powers are not ready-made innate faculties) ouT ar’ 
a\Awy éfewr yivovrat YVOTTLKUTEPWY, aA’ aro air Oncews, 
otov ev waxy TpomHs yevouevns Evos ordvros ETEpos cor, cif’ 
€TEPOS, €ws eri dpxny prev. yf S uyx7 vrdpxet ToLadiry oboe 
ola Givarbav racyxew tovro [7.e. the work of the mind in 
gathering together its knowledge is just like the action of 
an army in gathering its routed soldiers. Just as in the 
army one man has to stand and become a centre round 
which others may group themselves and thus get order 
and system (ért apyyv 7A0ev), so knowledge is a work 
of concretion in which thought gradually widens itself 
until it reach the highest universal], ordvros yap tiv 
adiaddpwv vos, mpuirov joey ev TH YeXT cafddXou (Kat yep 
aigfaverat pev to Ka exagtov, y 6 aicbyots Tov KafoAov 
éoriv, oloy avOpwrov adX’ ob} KahAiov dvOpurov) radw & wv 
rovros iorarat, €ws av ta apepi) ort kal ta. ka@cAov, olov 
totovor Cdov, ews Caov" Kai ev ToUTw woattws. {The mean- 
ing would seem to be rightly given by Mr Shadworth 
Hodgson (Philosophy of Reflection, u. 15): “ Although it 
25 Callias an individual that is the object perceived, yet 
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what sense perceives is not Callias, but general quali- 
ties.”] 100°15. 

- core O yptv mparov Sih. Kal cady ta ovyrexupeva 
padXov" Vorepov & ék TovTwy yiverat yvepiia Ta OTOL cla 
Kal at apyat Scaipotier. Tatra. 6.0 éx tav Kafodov éri ta 
xa?’ Exacta det _mpoievar. TO yap Odov Kata tHv alcOnow 
yupipwrepov, 7d 5 kabdAov dAov ri éorw. And so, Aristotle 
adds, children begin by calling all men “fathers” and all 
women “mothers,” and only at a later period differentiate 
the terms. //y’s. Lt, 18.4422, 

bijAov oy ore , piv Ta mpara. érayoyh yrupitew avay- 
Katov" kat yap Kai air@yows ovTw To KaboAou cparouel. — 
8é.. ai apxai TuV amodeifewv YVOplpAsrepat, ér 
draca pera Adyou eoti, Trav apyav ervornpt) peev ouUK a 
eTeL o oudev adnbéarepov évoexeTas elvan riots 7 vot, 
vots, dv ely Tav apxar. anal, Fost. U. 199 100? 10. 
Cp. Eth, Nic. YL 3: 3; 1139°30 (eisiv a apa dpxai e€ av o 
ovAAoyiurpos, dv obK Eorre TuhAoyio pds. erayuryy] apa) with 
vi. 6, 1141°7 (Acirerar sind clvas Tov apyav). So again 
in Eth. Nic. Vi. 11. 5, 1143%5, Aristotle, speaking of the 
formation of moral ideas, says we must proceed from 
individual facts of experience to general truths, but adds 
that the perception of these particulars implies the exercise 
of reason (é« Trav caf’ exacra To Kafodov" TodTwv ov yew 
bet aloOyaow, avty oO éoti vovs), And correspondingly the 
first step in induction as the generalizing of a single 
instance Is designated as an act of reason (det d€ voely ro 
T to ef amravTev Tov Kad éxacrov ouyKeipevov), 

puoe pév obv aicOnow exovra _yeyveras Ta Coa, éx de 

ris alaOiyjcews Tots ey aut av ouK eyyeyveras pvp, Trois O 
ey yiyverat..  yeyverau dé ex Tis penpas éperetpi TOUS 
avOpurro.s" ai yap wokAat prior rot avrou Tpayparos paas 
€pererpias Svvapuv amorehovaw. Kai OoKEel oyedov emlorypy 
kal réxvy) 6 OpLOLOV elvat OT] €prretpia. atroBaive: 8 e€ emioTy en 
Kal Te bua THs eprretpias Tois avOpurors.. yoyveran be 
réxv7) OTav éx rohhav Tis €uarenpias evvonparwv pia Kabddov 
yevnTar Tept TwV Onoiwy broAnWis. Detaphys. A. 1, 980°28. 





CHAPTER IV. 
METAPHYSIC. 


28. Philosophy, properly so called, Aristotle views 
as arising, after material wants had been supplied, out of 
that feeling of curiosity and wonder to which the myth 
gave a provisional satisfaction’. The earliest speculators 
were philosophers of nature (@vovoAoyou"), to whom suc- 
ceeded the Pythagoreans with mathematical abstractions’. 
The level of pure thought was reached partly in the 
Eleatics and Anaxagoras*, but more completely in the 
work of Socrates, who habituated men’s minds to the 
expression of general conceptions in definitions arrived 
at by induction and analogy’. 


* dia yap ro Oavpafer ot dvOpurrot Kat vov Kal TO mpGrov 
jpeavro proc opety...... dw Kai o hiropvbos dirdcodds was 
éoti’ o yap pdOos ovyKertas ex Oavpaciwv. Mera. A. I, 
g82°12. Cp. Plato, Theetetus 155 D. 

? Tov $n ™ pw@rov prrocopyrayrey of wAeioro Tas év 
vAns cider povas wnOnoav apxas elvar tavrwv. 9836. 

3 év Tots aprO nots éSoxouy (2.é. of TlvOayoperor) Jewpeiv 
opoudpara, moAAa Tots ovce Kal ytyvopevors, paANOV H ev rupt 
Kal yp Kat vdare 985° 28. 


vow oy rts elroy elvat, kabdmep év tots Cgors, Kal év 
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TH pices TO ) atreov Tov B xdopou Kal THs ragews mans, oLov vyhuy 
ebdoy rap’ cixf} A€yorras TOUS Tporepov. Meta. A 4,984" 15. 

* Bio yap éotw a Tes dy amoboin Swxparee Bixats, Tous 
7 emaxTiKovs Adyous Kal TO opi€er Gar Kalddov. Taira yap 
€orw dpdpeo wept dipxav eMUTTH LLNS. GAN’ ) pev Lwxparys Ta 
kafodov ow Xewplora, errotet obde Tos opuTpors* of 3 éywpuvay 
Kal ta Towra tov dvrwv iddas mpornydpevoay (scil. the 
Platonists). AJe/aph. M. 4, 1078°98, 


29. Metaphysics—the name given by Aristotle's 
editors to his works on prima philosophia, either because 
they went deyond or followed after his physical investiga- 
tions—deals as a form of scientific knowledge with first 
principles or ultimate conditions of all existence, and 
more definitely considers being gva@ being and its essen- 
tial attributes: just as mathematics, going so far beyond 
physics, considers the characteristics which belong to 
being not gva being, but gua line or angle’. In its uni- 
versal character Metaphysic resembles Dialectic and 
Sophistic, but differs from the one in method, from the 
other in its moral purpose, Dialectic being tentative 
(weipaotixy) where Philosophy is definitely conclusive 
and Sophistic the pretence of knowledge without the 
teality®. 


' gorw € emery pn Tis Bewpel To bv a by Kal Ta, Toure 
kal?’ aura .. O00 KOL 7yaty TOU OVTOS i] av Tas 
mpwtas airias Ayrréov. Meta, Y. 1, 1003*21. (Cp. 1003" 
16.) xabamep an) padyparicos mepl Ta ég apauperews THY 
Geupiay rovetrar (repiehuv yap mdvra ra aic@nra Gewpe, 
olov Papos kat Kouporyta ért d€ kal i Oeppornra Kat Wexparara, 
povov de KaTaAcires TO womor kat ruverés, TOV pay ep’ ev 
Trav 6 éri duo TOV ve éri Tpia, Kal ra waby ra ToUrwr il rood 
ert Kal oUvEXy, KAL ov Kad’ € _erepov TL tess TOV avrov 
] Tporrov éxet Kal wept TO OV" Ta yap T g oupRe a 
Ps ocov éoriv dy Kal TAS Salar hs 2 QuTGy 7} Sv Gon Groowe 


ul 
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ovK EoTL yap dvayatov, a& Tis A€yet, Tavira. kal v7ro\apBaveuv 
Meta. T. 3, 1005°20. 

* ahAa pyv ovde peragi avTipdoews evdexera ¢ elvat over, 
adn’ averyey i pavat } aroduvac tv cal? évos ottodv. Meta. 
1, TOIT" "23. 

: 70 yap py ev Te onpaivey ovbev onpaivew eoriv, py 
onpavovTeov be TwV ovopdriy avyjpyrac 70 BiahéyerOac mos 
adAnAovs, Kara be v7 dA Pevav Kat mpos avrov: obfey yap 
évdéxerat voeiv po) voodvra &v. [The axiom, that is, is really 
the postulate that words shall have some eve meaning 
and not mean anything. |] Meta. T 4, 1006°8. 

op Baiver by kal 70 Opuddovpevov waat Tous TolovTous 
Aoyous auTovs éavTovs dvarpelv. Oo pe yap mavra, adn 
Aeywr kai Tov évavTiov avTou Aoyov adnOyj Toul, wore TOY 
avtod ovK« dhybi (6 yap évavrios ov dyow aurov adn@q), o 
d€ ravra pevdi Kal autos avtrov. Meta. T. 8, ror2™14. 

dAws 6 avaipovow of Touro A€yovres ooaraes Kal TO 
ri jv elvat. mavta yap avaykyn ovpPeBnxévar pacKkew av- 
TOs. 1007"20, 

- ert el aAnbeis ai avtiupacets a cLpuat Kara TOU airod maga, 
Sijhov ws dravra eoTat €V. éorau yap To QUTO Kal TpLypys 
Kai Toiyos Kai dv@purros, ei Kara smavTos TL y Karapijoat 7 
aropirat evdExETaL, ka@arep avayKn Tols TOY Tpurayopov 

woe hoyor...ci b€ ponder vrohapBavet aAN’ opoiws oiera 
kat ovK olerat, ti dy Buapepovrs éxot Tav duTav; obey kal 
pahwora pavepov éoriw Ort oudels oUTw SidKerTat ovTE Tay 
adhuv ovre Tv Aeyovrwv Tov Adyov ‘TOOTOV. dia Th yap 
Badiger Méyapdde ad’ ovx youxater olopevos Badigery ; ove" 
eidéws Ewhev wopeverat eis ppéap i) eis spapayya, éay TUN 
ada paiverat evAaBovpevos, ws OVX ojLOiwWs olopevos ea} aya- 
ov civar to eureceiv xal ayabov; Afeta. T. 4, 100810. 


31. Metaphysic being the Science of Being gua 
Being, the leading question of Aristotle’s First Philosophy 
comes to be—What is meant by the Real or by true 
Substance? This same question Plato had tried to solve 
by positing an universal and invariable element af kno«-_ 
ledge and existence, or an idea, as The oy Wed SHS 
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7. 


éret dé Set Kino al evar kai 1) Suahetmety, a avayKn 


elvai Te 6 Mp@Tov Kuvel, etre ev etre mAEiw, Kal TO TpwToV 
KWODV dxivyroy. Phys. vu. 6, 258°r0. 
€ort TL Od Ov KUVOUMLEVOV Kwel, aiStov Kai ovata Kat évépyeva. 
ovoa’ Kivet dé ade TO Spexrov, kal TO voyTov Kevel ov Kivov- 
pevoy. TOUTWY Ta para. Ta, ard. ...Kuvel be ws épuysevov, 
KuvoUpEvoY be TaAXa Kuvel...ék ToLavTyS dpa apxis npTyTaL oO 
ovpaves Kai 7 puors. Staywyy S éorty ola 7 apiorn puikpov 
Xpovov Tpav ... papev dé TOV Geov elvar Egov atdtov a apirrov, 
dore Con Kat alav oUvEXys Kal aidios ¥ vira,pxet TO Beg. TovTo 
yep ° Oeds...07t pay ovv éoriv ovoia Tes aidios Kat  dxivaTos 
Kat KEexwplopevy TOV aia Onrav, pavepov éx TOY elpnuevunv. 
{Meta. A. 7, 107 2°25. ) auirov dpa voel, elrep €oTl TO Kpario- 
Tov, kal éoriv 4 voynots vonoews vonows. Meta. A. 9, 1074? 
34 
3 ‘ \ \ ‘ e 4 ld ‘ 
tovs Jeovs yap padtora vreAndapey pakapiovs Kai 
evdaipovas elvar’ mpages 5é rolas amoveipar xpewv avrots;... 
~ 4 A \ 4 
SueEcovor mavta gaivoir av Ta wept tas mpages pixpa Kat 
> + a A ‘ “a “a 4 ? 4 ” X 
avagia Jeav....7d bn Cwvrt, TOU mparrey apaipoupéevor, Ere dé 
a “a “ , , 5) , q € a 
paddov . ‘TOU Tovey, Th Aeirerat twAnV Bewpia; wore 1 Tov 
Geod evépyeta, paxapiorare Stah€povea, Oewpntixn av ein. 
Eth. Mie. x. 8, 1178°9. 
” ou e aN a egs + 
el Tov 7 pons ahi ei, ael 9 aby) Tpasts diary éorau. 
8.0 ° Oeds ae piav Kal amAjy Xaiper ndovnv: ov ae pLovov 
xujoenss core _vepyeta, ara Kal axuwyotas, Kat ndov7 pan 
Aov ev npepia. eoriv 7 ev xwyoe. Eth, Nic. vit. 14, 1154° 


25. 
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n puorky Gewpytixy tis dv ein, adda Dewpyrixy mept TOU 
obrov dv 6 éote Suvarev xeveio Bat kal mept ovotay THY kara 
TOV doyov Os él TO ToAV ov Xwploray povov. web ON wavTe. 
Ta pvoika o opoiws 1 TO O44 A€yovrat, otov pis, dpBadpos, 7™poo- 
wirov, odpé, ooTour, ods Sov. .(odBevas yep avev KU Ews 
oO Aoyos adrav adr aet exer vAnv) SyAov Tas det ev Tous 
prarkois To ti éore Cntetv Kal opiler Gar, Kal dior Kal Tept 
Wuxns évias Pewpyoat Tod pvatkod, don pn avev THs vAys 
éoriv. Meta. ¥. 1, 102526. 

7 ov yep povov rept THs vAns bet yuupile tov puotkov, 
aAAa Kai THS Kata Tov Acyov Kat padAov. Meta. Z. 11, 
1037716. 

2 ere 8 ai airion Térrapes, qept wary Tot uo iKov 
eidévar Kat els Tacas dvayov TO bia Ti arrobwaet huaiKds, 
Tv vAnV, TO €ldos, TO KLvHOavY, TO ov evexa. ‘ Phys. Il. 7, 
19822 3. 

* dud dooe évwxykace paddov ev TOUS puorois, padAov 
Suvavrat vrotiGer Oat Toravtas apxas at émi odd dvvavTas 
ovveipey (2.6. principles which can to a great degree con- 
nect phenomena): ot 8 é& tév rokAdy Noywv abewpyror 
TOV UTapxovTwr ovres (who as a result of many theories 
fail to observe the actual facts), ™pos odtya, Brébavres, amro- 
paivovrar p paov" tor 6 av Tis Kal €x TovTwY daov Stadépovcty 
ot pvotkws Kat AoytKws oKxoTwovvtes. De Gen. et Cor. i. 2, 
316710. 


41. Nature (@vots) to Aristotle is what is at once 
intrinsically spontaneous, self-determined and uniform in 
its mode of action. It is opposed therefore to accidental 
spontaneity (ré avréuarov) and chance (rvx7), spontaneity 
referring to eccentric uncaused results in things as such, 
chance referring to unexpected issues in things in regard 
‘to man. Nature as the self- “producing and the self- 
determined i is thus opposed to art in that while art is an 


originating principle in something outside itself, nature 
4s so within itself’. As such, it is at once the original 
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primary substratum, and the formed and perfect state of 
development’. It is in this second sense that the State 


is a mafura/ institution®. 


Ta pev puce. ovra Tavra, paiverat éxovra &v eaurois 
apxiv prrjorews Kal TTATEWS, Ta pev Kata ToroV, Ta dé KaT 
avéqow xai pbiow, ta b€ kar dAAolwow. Phys. 1. 1, 192” 
14. 

Wy pev obv réxyn apxy év adAw, 7 Oe picts apy ev atta. 
dvOpwros yap dvOpurov yerva. ‘Meta. A. 3 1070%6, 

pice yap ova. amo Tivos éV abrots aipxiys rovexws Kuvou- 
peeve depuxvetrat els Tt Téhos...-.. } v2 ) TUXT Tov Kata CUP E 
Bos airiwv’ aA oTay TOUTO Gel 7) WS Eml TO TOA yk : 
ou ovpBeBnxos avd amo Tixns’ év de Tots duoikors aei ouras, 
dy px te eprodion.. _padurra d€ dpAov Oray tis iarpevy avtos 
éauTov’ tovTw yap €orxey 9 pow. Phys. 1. 8, 19915. Cp. 
De Cael. TIL, 25 gor'r7. 


* eva bev OUV TpoTrov obrws I pious Aeyerau, 7 mpurry 
exaoTw vrronerpevy vAy Tv éxovTa év avrois apy KWwy- 
Tews Kal pera BoXjs, a\ov d€ Tporov 7 poppy) Kat TO. €l00S 
TO Kara Tov \oyov...70 yap Suvaper apt 1 q ooTobV our’ t 
Tw TH EavtTow diow mplv av AdBy ro «ldos TO Kata Tov 
Aoyor. Phys, 1 1, 193728. 

duois bé 7} Te TPwTH VAY...Kai TO Eldos Kal ¥ OVaia’ TODTO 
b& éorri TO TEAOS THS yeverews, Meta. A, 4, 1015%7. 

* 800 aca moMs pices éoriv, elep kai al mpaTae KoWwe- 
view Té\os yap ary éxeivuy, y b€ hic TEeAOs eoriv, olor 
yap éxaorov éott Tis yeverews tedeoOeians, TavTyv hapev 

THv dicw va Exacrov, womep avOpurov, imrov, oikias. 
Polit I. 1, 1252530. 


kinds, = oritatioe feradase and es qualitalivs 
(alteration) and spatial (locomotion)*—all of which, baw«- 
ever, reduce to that last-mentioned, Snce ENED YESS 
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e ere ol 70 Kevov piaKovres elvac térov Aéyovew: To 
yap Kevov Tomes av ein, éorepypevos Cuparos. Ore pey oie 
eore TLO TOTOS Tapa Ta cupata, Kal wav cdpa alebyrov év 
Tory, dua ToUTwr by TUS brohaBou. Phys. Ww. I, 20825, 

* ro pev yap «dos Kal 7 thy ov xwpilerar TOU mpayparos, 
tov d& tOmov évdéxetar’ &v @ @ yap aip iv, & toi» mahuw 
Vdwp, ws epaper, ylverat.. Kat yap Soxel TowuTe Te <lvat © 
Toros oloy TO ayyetov" eote yep 0 dryyetov TOTOS peTa- 
popyrtos’ To 8 ayyeiov oudev Tob mpdyparos cor. 209523. 

* ob ydp amé\Avra 6 Toros THY ev aire pl ecpopevav, 
advvatov 6@ cGpa eivat tov Torov' év TavTw yap av én dio 
capara, 20972. 

: éort 5 oomep TO ayyetov TOTos peracbopyros, ouTw ral 
0 TOmos ayyetov dperaxivyror.. @oTe TO TOU TEPLEXOVTOS mapas 
aKivaTov Wparor, TOUT €OTLY O TOTOS. Phys. IV. 4, 212715. 


44. Time is referred by Aristotle to our conscious- 
ness of a succession in our thoughts, and a sense of 
difference between the events of our experience—it is 
not observed when we are conscious of no change—and 
is described as a numeration of movement as to its 
priority and posteriority’. Like space it is a universal 
concomitant of real existence, Being what is numbered, 
it necessarily involves a numberer, that is, a conscious 
mind’. 


' 6rav yap poe avrot peraBadrwpev ™mV Sudvoray 7 
Aaddwpev peraBadhovres, ov OoKEel Hiv yeyovevat Xpeves, 
KaGamep” ovde Tols ev Dapodor prbodoyoupevors xadevdew 
rapa. Tois jpwcw, oTay éyepOaaw.. wel 8 To py olerfac 
elvat xpdvov ToTE oupBaiver mpi, OTay jy dpiLuper pade- 
play peraBodrjv, aA\’ év evi Kal adaiperyp daivytar 7 Wuxy 
péve, éTav O air Bapeba KaL opiowper, TOTe papey yeyovevar 
xpovov, davepov dru ove éorw avev Kevijoews Kal perafsodis 
xpoves (Phys. IV. TI, 21822). kal TOTE hain yeqovivon, 
Ypovor, Oray TOU TpoTepou Kal VaTEpOU EV TH KUT SA. SUSE NS 
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. ‘a per toivey eyevero (began to exist) réiv xiwyrdv 
EKaOTOY, avarykaiov TpoTEpov THs Anpbeions adAnv yeverGat 
peraBoAry Kat xivnow xa?” iv eyevero To OuwvaTov KunOpvae 
mT Kura. ei 5 a ovra, mpovmnpxev ael (existed from the be- 
ginning) KUT EWS a) ovens, adoyor pe paiverar kat avTobev 
émarycacw, ov pny adhe padrov € eTt mpotovor ToUTO Type 
Paivew GvayKaiov. ei yap TaVv pe KUnTOY ovTaw TaV his 
KLWWHTLK@Y OTE pav cota. TL mparov KLVOUV TO O€ KLWOUpLEVOV, OTE 
e ovdev, adi mpepeel, dvaykaiov TOUTO perafaddewv apdrepov" 
nV yap Tt aitvov rs npepias’ 7” yap npepnars oTEpHnos THS 
KLVI/T EWS. UOTE TPO THS mpurys peraBodns eora peraBorn 
mporépa. Phys. Vill. I, 251° 17. 

OTL ev ovv ovTE yéyovey O mas ovpaves oute évoeyerat 
plapyvat, kala ep rives pacw avror, add’ corey eis Kal 
aidtos, apxyv pev Kal rehevtyV otk exw Tod mayTds aldvos, 
exov SE Kal Tepreywv €v aire Tov amrelpov ypovov, €K TMV 
cipnuevey eLeote AaPelv trav wiotwv. De Caelo 11.1, 283°26. 


46. Movement however, while thus from one aspect 
unending, is found on the other hand to presuppose an 
original principle of movement which remains essentially 
unmoved—a causal actuality which is_as eternal as move- 
ment itself For causation, whether efficient or final, 
involves ultimately a cause which is neither a secondary 
end nor a derivative agent®. Such a first principle of 
movement as essentially pure activity must be absolutely 
immaterial and invariable*. Thought therefore is the 
presupposition of the world: and nature is an organic 
whole in which everything attests an order and a reign of 
law (ragvs)—an order however which is neither absolutely 
immanent, nor altogether imposed from without, but the 
two in combination, as in the orderly arrangement of an 
army’. 


* ei by dvdynn may TO kuvoupevov Uo Tuas Te KVR Gon 


Kal 7 vio Kivoupevou UT GdAKov 7 pm, KoA ek. ey WE NAc 
& 
WwW. 
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that of the metaphysician, who sees that what is last in 
the order of production, stands first in the light of the 
phenomenon’s fixed nature*, Nature (and God) are 
always, he conceives, working towards an end, and striv- 
ing after what is perfect‘, But sometimes the idea is 
defeated in its aim: matter (vA) gets the upper hand ; 
and monsters and misgrowths are the result’. 

' Anpoxpitos b€ kai Aeiximros rorjoavtes Ta oYypata 
THY adAAolwow Kal THY yéveow éx TovTWY ToLOdTL, diaKpioeL 
pev Kai ovyKpioet yeverw kat dOopav, tafe. de cai Gécrer 
aAdoiwow. érei d¢ doxet cyedov Tact Erepov elvat yeverts kal 
Gddoiwots Kai yiverOar piv kai pbciperbar ovyxpwopeva Kai 
Staxpivopeva adAAowtebar b€ peraBadrAovTww tav rabyparwy, 
wept TovTwy exiaryoact (with attention) Gewpyréor. azmopias 
yap €xe. taira cai wokAas Kai evAoyous. (De Gen. I. 2, 
315°9.) avacpel yap ovros 6 Aoyos adAoiwowy, opa.ev be TO 
avTd ocdpa ouveyés bv oré ev vypov ore d€ reryyos, ov 
Suapéerer kal cuwvhére totto wabdv, ode Tpor7 Kat duabeyp, 
xadamep Aéyer Anwoxptros. De Gen. 1. 9, 327°16. 

* ov yap ixavov To é€k Tivwy éariv, olovy updos 7) is... 
oUTws yap Kal of duatoAoyor Tas yevéorets Kal Tas aitias TOU 
oxnparos A€yovow...ravtayov d¢ Aéyopev trode Tovde Evexa, 
Oro av daivytat TéAos TL pos & 7 Kivnots Tepaiver pydevos 
éumodilovtos. Part. An. 1. 1, 640°22. 

* See the passages quoted in § 36, 4. 

* 6 Geds kai7 hiots ovdev paryy rovovew. (De Cae. 1. 4, 
271°33.) 4 vows aet Toret TOV évdexomevwv To BeATicTov. 
fd, M1. 5, 288° 2. 

* ott yap 70 Tépas Tuy Tapa dicw Tl, Tapa diow 8 ov 
wacav ada tiv ws eri TO TOAY..., Grav py) KpaTHoY THY KaTa 
THv VAY 7 Kata TO €ldos ducts. Gen. An. IV. 4, 770°16. 
Cp. Phys. Il. 9g, 200714. 


i 48. The continuity of nature exhibits a gradual 
sees from plants to animals’. Plants Qossess SS 


at aia = a 
“life beyond that of growth and mammuon, bos qk. S 
| ‘ae 
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ain) rat ower’ Kara, rupBeBnnos 8 Aeyerar airOnrov, 
olov el to evxov ety Audpous vids* Kara oupBeBnnos yap 
rovrov aicOdverat, drt TO AevKd cvpPBEeByKe rovTo ov aicba- 
veTau, Le An. MU. 4, 418" Io, 

"ra 6@ Coa wavT ener piav ye Tov aicbijoewr, THY 
agny. De An. i. 3, 414°3. 

™pos pey Ta, dvayKata kpeirrov 7 ois Kal Kad” auryY, pos 
6€ vouy Kal Kata orp BeByKds 7 cKO), Staopas pev yap 
wohAds eloayyedAct kai Tavrooaras 7 THs OWews Sivapus...79 
a dxo7) Tas TOU Wodou Stapopds pdvov. De Sensi i, 437°5: 

7 éav Ts Oy To €xov xpape. ér autyy THV ony, ouK oyerau’ 
adda TO pe xpopa KLVel TO diagaves, oLov TOV dépa, vad 
ToUTOU be Tovexous OVTOS Kuvetrau TO aie Oyj prov. . .o8 auros 
Aoyos Kal mept yromov Kal oops: écriv’ ovlev yap avrav 
dir Topevov Tou ala Oyrnpiov Tovel THY aio Onow, add’ v0 ro pLev 
oopAs Kal Wodou Td weratd kuvetrar, Uo b¢ TovTOU TOY aig- 

piwv éxarepov. De An, I. 7, 41g*12. 


————_— 


52. Aristotle’s Common or Central Sense, besides 
recognising the common qualities which are involved in 
all particular objects of Sensations’, is thus jrs/, the 
sense which brings us a consciousness of Sensation ; and, 
secondly, that which by thus ; holding 1 up in one act before 
the mind the objects of our knowledge, enables us to 
distinguish between the reports of different senses’, senses”. It 
finds accordingly its analogue in the heart as the organ 
which occupies a corresponding central position in the 
body *. 


* De An. i. 1, 425714, where the Kowd are described 
as wv éxagry aicdjce aicfavopeba Kara cvupBeByxos—t. é. 
qualities which we perceive by each sense neater So 


athag TuP he ouTE yeures ouTe Bye ok 


Tit KowG popiy Tdv aicOyrnpiov Sarovte. 
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association of our ideas, and “ we seek to reach the asso- 
ciated impression by starting in our thought from an 
object present to us, or something else, whether it be 
similar, contrary or contiguous*.” 


‘ éore pvipyn...pavtdopatos ws eikovos ov avTacpa 
éfis. De Mem. 1, 451°35. 
orav ov avapipvyoKwpneba, kuvoupeba TaY mpoTépwy 
Twa KwiHcewy, éws ay Kiyndajrev pel qv éxeivy (the impres- 
sion of which we are in search) | ciwbev. dio kal TO epelyis 
Onpevopev voyocavtes ard Tov viv 7 aAXov Twos, Kal ad 
opoiov 7 évavriov 7 rod aiveyyus. De Mem. 2, 451°16. 


55. Reason (voids) is to Aristotle the source of the 


first principles o of f knowledge, and thus opposed 1 to sense, 
in that while sense is restricted and individual, thought 
is free and universal; and that while sense deals with the 
concrete and material aspect of phenomena, reason deals 
with the abstract and ideal'. But while reason is thus 
in itself the_source of general ideas, it is so only poten- 
tially—it arrives, that is, at them only by a process of 
development in which it gradually clothes sense in 
thought, and unifies and interprets sense-presentations *. 


' Aéyw 6@ voy @ diavocirar Kat vrodap Paver y Wuyy. 
De An. i. 4, 429523. Aeirerae voov <lvas Ta apyar, 
Eth. Nic. vi. 6, 1141"7. 

nov val’ thacrov 7}  KaT ” évépyevav ata Onors, 7 oe: emiormeny 
Toy Kafddov" Tatra é ev auTy wus éort v7] yuy7. bio vor- 
rau pe er auTa omoray Bodhnran, aigbaverbat 8 ovK er 
outa" avaynaiov yap Urapyew 70 aicOytov. De An. Il. 
5, 417°22. : 

érei 8 dAXo earl 10 péyebos Kat ro peyéber elvat (.€. We 
may distinguish between the actual physical magnitude 
and the abstract “conception | of it)...7@ wey atv ales Gogunsy 
TO Heppov Kai 70 Wuypov Kpive . BK Be ron ORT 
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thing of the essential characteristic of absolute thought 
—the unity of thought as subject with thought as 
sae 

' amopyaee 6 ay tis ei 6 vos amhoiv éori Kat exalts 
Kal , paGevi pnbev éxet Kowor, daomep pyciv “Avagayopas, was 
voHret, <i 70 voety maoxew at eoTw’ yap Tt KOLO 
ajpoiv vrapyet, 70 pev moreiv doxei ro Se Tacyew. De 
An. I. 4, 42922. 

eet 0 aormep év amdoy TH) gioet éort te TO pev VAN 
éxaory yever (rovro de 6 wavTa Suva pet éxeiva), érepov | be fe 
alriov Kai TOUNTLKOY, To motel mavTa, olov 7 7 TéeXVH i 
vAnv wérorvbev, gio Kal év TH Yux vrapxelv 
Siaopas. Kai cor O pév roovTos vols TH mavra ye 
afar, o o be 7TH mara TOLELY, WS eis Tis, olov To pus’ Tpo- 
mov “yap Twa Kal TO pas motel ra. Suvaper 6 ovra Xpapara 
évepyeta. Xpuipara Kat otros: 6 vots xwpioros kal ara 
Kau. apes TH otoia @ av evepyeig. De An, Ul. 5, 430°10. 

* Actmerat dé rov votv povov Oupadey éreurévat Kat 
Oeiov etvat pivov. Gen, An, IL. 3) 736>28. 

“ avrov b€ voet o vous Kara peradqyey rot vonTou, 
vonros yap yiyverat Ouyyavwv kai vodv wore TaUTOV vois 
Kat voyTov. 70 ydp Sextixdv Tov voyTou Kai Tis ovaias vous, 
Meta. A. re 1072020. 

avTov apa voei, (t.¢, the divine substance) elwep eat TO 

ITUT TOV, kal € corty Wy vonrts vores vOnTLS. eral, 
det dddov 7 emioriAN kal y ai is Kal 4 d6fa Kai 7 
Sidivoua, avrys 3 év wapépyy. i) éx” eviww a émoripy 70 
Tpayya* eri pev Tuy TOLTEKGY aveu vANs 7 ovcia Kal * Te 
iv elvat, eri 88 Gv Oewpytixdv 6 AOyos TO Tpaypa Kai 7 
vdnots [i.e. in speculative sciences the thought is also the 
object (mpaypa)]. oux érépou ouv OvTos Tou voupévou kai TOU 
vov, Goa py VAnV Exel, TO avTO earat, Kal 7 vonaes TO voou- 
pévy pia. Meta. A. 9) 1074 °33+) , éri wey yap Tov avew 


VAys TO avToO oT TO VOOUY Kal TO voovpevov. De An. 430%2. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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57. Ethics, as viewed by Aristotle, 1s an attempt to 
find out what is man’s chief end or highest good—an 
end which he maintains is really fina] (réAos réAeov) 
because though many ends of life are only means to 
further ends, our aspirations and desires must have at 
last some absolute object of pursuit in which to rest’. 
Such a chief end is universally called happiness (evdac- 
povia), but people mean such different things by the 
expression that he finds it necessary to discuss the nature 
of it for himself*. It must be, to begin with, based on 
human nature*. Morality in short must rest upon the 
conditions of human life, and its method must be that of 
starting from the facts of personal experience*. Thus 
happiness cannot be found in any abstract transcendental 
notion like a Platonic self-existing good: it must be 
something practical and human’. It must then be found 
in the work and life peculiar to man. But this is neither 
the vegetative life we share with plants nor the sensitive 
existence which we share with animals®. It follows 
therefore that true happiness lies in the active life of a 
rational being or in a perfect realization and outworking 

of the true soul and self (évépyeia oyijs Kot aperiv 
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apiorny) continued besides throughout a lifetime (& Big 
te\ciw)’. 


' wica Téyvy kal waca péfodos, duoiws dé mpakis te Kat 
mpoaiperis ayabod rwos ébierOar doxet” dto Kadds are 
pyvavto t ayabov, ov wavr édierat...ei d9 Te TEAOS Eori 
Tav mpaxtov O dt adto BovAopeOa, raAAa Se dua TovTo, Kal 
pn mavta Ot Erepov alpouvpeba (poder yap ovrw y es 
arepov wor clvar Kevyv Kat pataiay THY Opeéww),’ SiAov ws 
ToUrT ay «in tayafov kal ro apurrov. Lith. Vic. 1. 4, 
1og4*I. 

* héyupev 8 ri €or ob A€yomev THV wodetexny epierOae 
Kal Ti TO TavTwY GkpoTaTOY TMY mpaKTwV ayabay, ovopate 
peev ov oxedoy Ure Tav wAcioTwv opmoAoyeirat....mepi de 
THS Oatpovias, Ti éotiv, apdirByTover, Kal oby opoiws 
ot woAXoi Tots copos arodiwdacw. Lith. Nic. 1. 4, 10953 
x6, 


a *~ ~*~ i] * t ] 4 f - » 
THS TOALTIKAS OVK ETT OikELOS aKpoaTYs O véos" arret- 


pos yap tay xara tov Blov wpagewv, of Aoyoud éx roUTuw Kal 
wept tovrww. L¢th, WVic. 1. 3. 5, 1095°2. 


* apxréov pev ovv aro Trav yvwpipwr, Tatra be durrds: 


Ta pev yap yuiv ra 8 ardds* (ows ovv ypiv ye dpKréov 
aro Tav nuiv yrwpiwr, deo Bet trois eow AyOar Kadds 
Tov wepi Kadav kai dtxaiwy Kal GAws Tov TwoALTLKOY aKOU- 
cwopevov ikavyws. apyy yap to or. Lith. Wie. 1. 4. 5. 

° el yap Kal €or €v Te TO KoWwy KaTyyopoupevoy a-yabdv 
} xXwpirrov te avto Kal’ avro, dyhov ws ovK ay ey TpaK- 
Tov ovde KTyTOV avOpwrw’ viv de TovotTOV Te Cyteira. L¢h, 
Nie. 1. 6, 13, 1098°32. 

“ GAN lows Tv pev eddayoviay ro dpurrov héyetw opo- 
Aoyovpevov te haiverar, woGeira 8 evapyéarepov ti errw 
ere AexGjvar. Taxa Oy yevour dv rovr’, «i Anpbetn To épyov 
Tov avOpwrrov...ti ovv 89 TovT av ely wore; TO pev ya 
inv Kotwov elvae paiverat wai trois durois, fytetrae be ro - 
idtov. acoptatéov apa tHv Opertixpy Kai aveqricyny Cay, 
éropery b€ aicOyrixy tus av ein: gaiverat 5€ Kai ary Kowy 
Kal Grmw cat mavtt Cow. Leth. JVic. 1. 7. 10, tog7>22- 

" etrerar Oy) Tpaxtu Tis (Gar) THO Nryow “Syovess- 
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olov 70 bev ahoyov avrys elvat, to be Aoyov exov, Tod 
ahoyou d€ To pev coke Kowa Kai putixo, Aéyw be Td alriov 
Too tpéperbar Kai avfeorGat...aAdd to Opertixovy éaréov 
ered THs avOpwrikns apeTys apoipov wéepuKev. €ouce O€ 
kat ahAyoris huors THs Wuyns aAoyos elvar peréyoura pévTor 
my Adyov. Tot ydp éyxparods Kal dxparois tov Adyor Kat 
THs Wuyfs TO Ad-yov Exov éraivodpev’ opOds yap Kal eri ra 
Brita trapaxade? paiverat & év adrois Kat ado Te Tapa 
tov Adyov tepuxos O paxeral Te Kal avritetver TO byw... 
ANoyov 6&€ Kai TovTo daiverar peréyety, Worep clTomer™ 
meWapye yov TO \Oyw TO TOD éyxparos. Lth. Nic 1. 13. 9. 

r Saiveran 8) kat rd ddoyor bt ov. TO wey yap duricoy 


ovdapas Kotvovel Adyou, To 8’ ériOupyreixdv Kal GAws dpexTe- 


Kov peréxes Tas, KaTHKOOV éoTW avTod Kal TebapyuKdr... 
«i d€ ypy Kal TobTo hava. Aoyov éxewv, duTrov Errat Pea] TO 
Aoyov exyov, TO pev Kupiws Kai év avT@, Ta 6 wowep TOU TaTpOS 
axovorikov Tt. Swopicerar S& Kai y apery Kata THY dvadopay 
ravrnv. A€yomev yap avrdav tas perv diavoytixas, tas be 
nOtkas, codiay pév Kat ouverww Kal hpovnoew Siavonrecas, 
eXevepdtyra dé Kal cwppooivyv nOixas. Leth, Nic. 1. 13. 
18, rr02"30. The following diagram may assist in com- 
prehending the subject”. 


——— ee ee eee 
d\oryor Adryor Exov 


émrcGupenr igor Aervyou mérexor Aorvyucor 
dpexrixoy 
(dper9 cwparenn) dpern 70un dpery Siavonrixy 
Puxns évépyert = evdarnovla, 

59. Moral Virtue, while distinguished from all natural 
* The diagram I fear necessarily seems to draw divisions where 
aspects only are to be distinguished. I quite agree at least with Prof. 
Susemih] in holding that Aristotle's meaning is “‘not that the 

rational soul is two-fold: but that if we reckon the appetitive sash 


as rational, then the last mentioned will ‘be vwoAcac “ss 
wal after durrov forau is or is Not omitted seems 19 He TNs 


w. i. 
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phenomena by man’s power of modifying and improving 
its materials, is an evolution from those natural impulses. 
which exist even in the brute, and which may be de- 
scribed as natural virtue (gvowxy apern)’. These im- 
pulses, by association of repeated acts which are not in 
themselves virtuous, consolidate themselves into a fixed 
tendency, or fs, and so gain those characteristics of 
permanence and purity of purpose, which are involved 
in formed virtue’. Further, happiness being a perfect 
development of our nature, virtue as opposed to vice 
observes a mean or pecoryns between excess and defect— 
that is, it does not indulge any tendency of our nature at 
the expense of another, but it seeks by proper regulation 
to develope all. The Cynics, it follows, are mistaken in 
regarding the entire suppression of the feelings rather 
than their regulation as the object of morality®. But it is 
only when we try to define virtue and take it in the form 
of its ordinary existence in the world (ovoia), that virtue 
appears as moderation: as the best thing possible it is 
essentially an extreme. This mean, however, as subjective 
and relative, requires to be regulated by an ép6os Adyos or 
an Ideal of Reason“. 


1 SHAov Ort ovdeuta TaY AOtKdY apeTrov pice nuiv eyyi- 
vera: ovbev yap Tov duce ovrwv Gddus eOilerat. ovTe apa 
dice ovre Tapa iow éyyivovrat ai aperat, adAd meduKoor 
pev npiv dé€acba avras, reAecovpévors S& dia tov ous. 
Eth. Nic. Ul. 1. 3, 1103725. maou yap Soxet Exacta Tar 
HOav umdpxew puoee mus: Kal yap Sixasos Kat cwppovixot Kat 
avdpeto. Kal raANa exomev evbus ex yeverys. VI. 13. 1, 
1144°4. eioiv aperat kal dice ev Exaoros eyywopevat, 
olov dppat tives év Exaorw avev Adyou mpos Ta avOpeia Kat 
7a. Sixata...€ore 5é Sy Kat éBer xai mpooipéce, Mag. Mor. 


I. 35, 119871. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
* ras aperas AapPavopev évepynoavtes tpotepov worep 
kal ért Trav ahAwy Teyvav: & yap Sel paddrvtas Toteiv, Tatra 
rowvvres pavOavopev, olov oixodopodvtes oixodooe yivovrat 
kal kiWapiCovres xeapiorai’ ovrw de Kal Ta ev dikata mpar- 
rovres Oikatot ywopefa. Kat evi df Aoyw ex Tav opmoiwr 
évepyeviv at efes yivovrar. 2th. Vic, 1. 1, T103°31. 
aropyree O av tes mwas A€yomev O71 det Ta pev Sikora 
mpatrovTas Sixatovs yiverOa, ta 5€ cuppova cudpovas’ et 
yap mparrover ta dikaia Kal ta Twdpova, 7dy €loi diKkavo. 
Kai gupoves, Gorep el TA ypappatiKa Kal Ta poveiKa, 
ypapparixo. Kal povoikol. 7 ovd émt Tav TexvGy ouvTwS 
EXEL 5 évdexeras yap ypapparixoy Tt Toujoot Kal aro TUYNS 
kai dAXov vrofewevov [even in art, 7.2, the mere external 
result is not enough]. ért oud’ opoudy éoru éxi tay Texvar 
kal Tov aperav’ because, Aristotle goes on to explain, in 
art we consider merely the result, in morals the character 
of the agent, whom we require to act 1st with knowledge, 
andly with disinterested purpose, 3rdly with permanent 
disposition. tatra 6€ wpos pev to tas adAas Téyvas Exew 
od cvvapiOmetrat, rAnv avTo TO €id€var mpos O€ TO Tas aperas 
TO pev eidevat pixpov % ovdev ioxvet, ta 6’ GAAa (purity and 
constancy of purpose) ov puxpov aA\a Té way divaTa, amep 
x TOU TOAAGKUs wparTew Ta Sixava Kal owdpova Tepryiverat. 
Eth, Nic. i. 4. 3, 1105°3. 

* 86 kai cpiLovras rds aperas dwabelas rwas Kal ypepias’ 
ovk €v d€, OTL aTAds Aéyourw, GAN ovy ws det Kai ws ov ber 
Kat ore kal oga adAa wpooriferau, Ath. Vic. U1. 3, 1104>24. 

* éotiv dpa 7 apery €fus Tpoaiperecy) év mecoTyTt ovca TH 
Tpos Nas wpwrpevn Adyw Kal ws av o dpoviyos dpicreser. 
pecorns de dv0 Kakwwoy, THS pev Kab’ UrepBoAnv tis b€ Kar’ 
ehXcupiv...d00 xara pev THY overlay Kai tov AGyov Tov ti Fv 
elvac A€yovra pecorys éotiv 7 apery, Kara dé TO aptorov Kat 


* ? 
7 


TO €v axpoTys. 1. 6. 15, 1106°36. 

60. Aristotle illustrates his theory of virtue as a mean 
by a classification of the several virtues, in which he 
apparently begins with the simpler self&.egaxting, opi 
passes on to the more social other-regarting, asgess Sh 


“2 
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character’. His list may be represented by the following 
table : 


Defect Mean Excess 
Cowardice Courage Rashness 
Insensibility Temperance Intemperance 
Illiberality Liberality Prodigality 
Pettiness Munificence Vulgarity 


Humble-minded- High-mindedness Vaingloriousness 
ness 
Want of Ambition Right Ambition Over-ambition 


Spiritlessness Good Temper Irascibility 

Surliness Friendly Civility Obsequiousness 

Ironical Deprecia- Sincerity '  Boastfulness 
tion 

Boorishness Wittiness Buffoonery 

Shamelessness Modesty Bashfulness 

Callousness Just Resentment Spitefulness. 


The prominent virtue of this list is high-mindedness, 
or peyaAoyvyia, which, as being a kind of ideal self-respect, 
is regarded as the crown of all the other virtues, depending 
on them for its existence, and itself in turn tending to 
intensify their force*. The list seems to be more a 
deduction from the formula than a statement of the 
facts on which the formula itself depends, and Aristotle 
accordingly finds language frequently—e. g. in dealing with 
the virtue of ambition—inadequate to express the states of 
excess or defect which his theory involves*. Throughout 
the list he insists on the “autonomy of will” as indis- 
pensable to virtue: courage for instance is only really 
worthy of the name when done from a love of honour 
and duty (dta ro xadov): munificence again becomes 


- 
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vulgarity when exercised not from love of what is right 
and beautiful, but for displaying wealth*. 


* Set 8& tovTo ju) povov Kabodov A€yerGat aAAd Kai ois 
kad’ éxacra épapporrey: ev yap Tois rept tas mpaters Adyous 
oi pev KaloXov Kevurrepol eicwy, of & éxi pepovs adnOiwurepot* 
rept yap Ta kal!’ Exacta ai mpages, Séov 8 eri rovrwv cup- 
gover, Anrreov otv tadra éx ris diaypapys. Lith, Vic. 
Il. 7. I, 1107%28. | 

* gouke ev ouv y peyadouvyia olov Koopos Tis elvat THY 
aperav’ peiCous yap avras movet Kat ov yiverar avev éxeivwv. 
dua rovro yaAerov ti adyGeia peyadoyvyov evar” ov yap 
olov te avev kadoxayabias. Lh. Nic. 1+ 3. 16, 1124"1. 

® gate pév ovv Kal TovTwy Ta wAeiw avovupa, meiparéov 
8 dowep kat ért rav aAAwy avrovs ovowarorotiv capyveias 
EVeKEV Kat TOU EvTapaKoAoVvOyTov, IL. 7. 11. Cp. IV. 7. I, 
wept Ta avTa d€ cXEebdv éori kal 7) THS aAaoveias peroTHs” 
avuvupos O€ Kal aity’ ov yeipov O& Kal tas TotatTas 
ere Get. 

* rédos be warns évepyefas éori To Kata THY efi. Kal 
7 avdpelp S& o avdpeia xadrov, to.odrov 87 Kal 7d Tédos. 
kaXov 67 evexa 6 avdpetos Uropever Kal mparret TA KATA THV 
avopeiav...de0 8 ov de oe avopeiov elvat AX’ Ort KaAdv. 
Eth. Nic. ut. 7. 6. | TavTa Ta TowvTa momoet (7,2. 0 
Bavaveos) ov Tov Kadod Evexa dA Tov wAODTOV érWeKvipe- 
vos Kal dua Tavta oidpevos Gavpdlerbar IV. 2. 20, 1123°25. 

61. Justice (dxavoovvy) is used at once in a general 
and in a special sense. In its general significance it 
is equivalent to the observance of law, and is as such 
coextensive with virtue, differing only in that while virtue 
exercises the disposition simply in the abstract, justice 
applies it in dealings with another’. Particular Justice 
displays itself in the two forms of Distributive Justice 
(Sixavoy év rais Svavouars) which awards honours and 
rewards according to the merits of the recipients, and 
Corrective Justice (8ikavov topQwruoy) Wade sss SS ' 


> 


“7 


account of the position of the parties concerned but 
simply seeks to secure equality between the two by taking 
away from the advantage of the one and adding it to the 
disadvantage of the other*. Simple Retaliation and 
Reciprocity (76 avrurerovéos) therefore is not a sufficient 
account of either distributive or corrective Justice, but it 
is an adequate formula for civil communion, which just 
rests upon such a relation between producer and con- 
sumer as is measured by a currency*®. Justice however is 
unequal to the complexity of life, and has therefore to be 
supplemented by Equity (érvetxefa) which corrects and 
modifies law where it falls short owing to its universal 
character*. Evidently therefore morality requires a 
standard which shall not only regulate the inadequacies 
of absolute justice but be also an ideal of moral progress. 
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* €ouxe 6 rAcovayds A€yer Oat y Suxcatocvvy Kat q aducia. 
Boxe? 52 6 Te wapavojtos adiKos elvat Kai 6 wAcovexTyS Kal 6 
avuros, ware SnAoy Ort Kal oO Oikavos éorat 6 Te VOuLyLoS Kal Oo 
igos...adTn pev ovv 7 dtxacoovvy ov jépos aperys GAN’ OAn 
apeTy éortv, ovd 4 évavria adixia pépos Kakias GAN’ An 

kaxia. ti d€ dtahépet 7 apeTy Kal 7 OiKaLocuvy avTy OpAov éx 
Tav €ipyuevwr, eat. pev yap y avT), TO 6 elvat ov TO avTO 
(z.e. while fundamentally the same their mode of existence 
is different), aAX’ 7) peév mpos Erepov Sixarootvy, 7 Se Towdde 
éfis amAds, apery. ih. Nic. v. 1, 1129°26. 

* as 6& Kara pépos Suxarooivys Kat Tod Kar avTyV 
dixaiov éy pev éotw eldos TO év rats dravopals tysps 7} 
Xpnpatrov 7 Trav ad\Aay boca pepurta Tois KOWwvotaL THs 
woXiteias, tv 6€ TO év Tots ovvadAaypact diopHwrixdv....70 
fev yap duavewntixoy Sixavov Tdv Kowdv del kata THY ava- 

iav...70 8 év rots cvvahAdypact dikaov éoti pev ioov te 
LAA ov Kara THv dvadoylay éxelvgv akAa Kara rHv apOjn- 
Tixgv. ovdev yap diahepe el erceers paiov areorépyoev 

7 paidos drvexy, adda. mpos TOU BAGBovs THv Swaxhopiy povey 
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Brére. 6 vopos...dore 7 eravopOwrixdv dixarov av ty 70 
péoov Cypias Kai xépOovs. Eth. Nic. v. 2, 1130530. 

* Boxet b€ Ture Kai TO dyrumemovOos elvat amAds Sixavov, 
woTreEp Ob Tvfayopeor éhacay. To Oo avreerovGos, OUK 
éhappotre. ovr emi to Stavepyrexov Sixacov our émt TO 
Svophwrixov. . AN éy tats Kowwviats tats aAhaxricais 
OUveXEL TO ToLovrov Bixatov TO avrirerovies, Kar’ dvadoyiav 
«ai py Kat ivoryta* To avTuroveiv yap avakoyov cvppever 
n wokts. Lth. Nie. Vs 5; 1132521. 

* xal éorw aity 7 pio 7 Tov ertetkovs éravopFopa 
vopuov, 9 eAAeirer dia To xabérou. Eth. Nic. Vv. 10. 6, 
113726. 


62. This Ideal of Morality is given by the faculty of 
moral insight (@poryots), which is at once the cause and 
the effect of virtue, so that the truly good man is at the 
same time the man of perfect insight, and the man of 
true insight 1s also perfectly good’. ‘Thus the moral 
apxyn—the conception of the ultimate end of moral 
action—is the growth of habitual experience (topos), 
and gradually frames itself out of particular perceptions : 
but the apprehension of these particulars is implicitly 
an exercise of reason*. The relation of intellect to 
morality is not therefore so close as it was represented 
by Socrates: rather the intellectual element in virtue is 
a mere faculty of cleverness (devorys), which may de- 
velope into either moral wisdom or deep-seated villainy. 
At the same time—so Aristotle modifies the Socratic 
standpoint—virtue is only true and established virtue, 
when, instead of resting on merely irrational impulses, it 
involves this moral insight: and such an understanding 
of the principles of conduct necessarily gives an unity to 
conduct, so that the man who possesses one worms, 
the true sense of the word, ipso facto possesses DY - 
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which will give it strength®. The will or purpose which 
morality implies, is thus either reason stimulated into 
action by desire, or desire (not purely animal) guided and 
controlled by understanding*. The freedom of the will 
must be allowed (or disallowed) egua//y in vice and virtue + 
and actions are to be called involuntary only when due 
to actual compulsion at the hands of others, or to. ignor- 
ance of particular details in action: voluntary action being 
that of which the apy7, or originating cause, lies in the 
agent*, 


‘ duavora 6 att) ovdev Kivet, aAN y Evexa Tov Kal 
mpaxtixy. Lith, Nic. Vi. 2. 5, 1139°36. Kal » pew ém- 
Oupia yd€éos Kat txchirrow, 4 Tpoaipecis & ovTe AvrNpod ov 
WBéos. Ill. 2. 5, L111°17. 

" Opeyopeba de duote doxet wadAov 7) doxel Stott opeyopeOa. 
apxXy yap 7] vonets. Meta. A. 7, 1072" 29, 

evAdyws Tatra dvo paiverar Ta Kewodvra, Opegis Kai 
dudvowa Tpaxrucy" 70 OpexTov yep, xuvel, Kal bea TOUTO Mi] 
Sudvoue KUVel, | OTe apx7) abris éoti To opextov. kal 7 bavracia 
dé drav Kip, od Kiel dvev opéfews. De An, Il. 10, 
433°20. 

* duo i OPEKTUKOS vous 7) mpoaipects 7) opetis Sravonrexy, 
Kal 7 TOLAUTH, apx7) avOpurros. Eth. Nie. VI. 2. 5; 1139"4. 

* Boxe? be dxovowa elvar Ta Bia 7 be dyvouay yeyvopeva. 
Biatov dé ob 7 apxy eLwbev, rouavry ova ev i pndey ovp- 
adderan 0 Tpatrwv 7 oO TarNwV; olov el TED pa Koplerat 
Trou. ovros a dxovgiou Tob Big Kai Ou ayvotav, TO EKOUGLOY 
Boker a dv elvat ov  apyy év atta cidore Ta Kall Exacra év 


ols ” mpacis. III, 1. 3, ITT0%1. eh’ Hyiv de Kat 7 aperr, 
omoiws de Kal y Kako, III. 5. 2. 


64. Moral Weakness (axpacia), which results in a 
man’s doing the wrong although knowing what is right, 
and following appetite against reason, is not, as Socwekes 
supposed, a myth’, Moral action may be TeQresct 
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pvipyv. 1147°4. 600 Kat ta Onpia ovre oudpova ovr 
axoAaeTa Aéyouev, aA’ } Kata peradopav’ ov yap Exet 
mpoaiperty ovde Aoyurpov, add’ éLéornke THs dows [are in 
their actions the result of nature] dovep of powopevor tov 
avOpurwv. L£th. Nic. vu. 6, 114931. 


65. Pleasure is not to be identified with Good, al- 
though many of the arguments advanced against the 
identification of the two are more or less fallacious’. 
The Platonic argument, for instance, which treats it as a 
process of becoming—a progress consciously perceived 
towards a natural condition (yéveous eis piow aichyry)— 
and maintains that it consequently cannot be something 
real or final—takes account of little but bodily enjoy- 
ment: pleasure is rather found in the consciousness of 
free spontaneous action (évépyeaa aveurodurtos)—it is a 
completed indivisible experience like vision, and is always 
present when a perfect organ acts upon a perfect object’. 
Pleasures accordingly differ in kind: varying along with 
the different value of the functions of which they are the 
expression, and determined ultimately by the judgment of 
“the good man” (o7ovdaios) *. 


' pois ptv otv Soxel oddeula ydovy elvat ayabov, ovre 
Ka? abro ovte kata ovpBeBnkds...d7e 8 ov cupBaiver dua 
Taira py elvat ayabov pnde to dpurtov, Ojdov. Lh. JVic. 
VII. 12, 1152"9. Gre pév ovv ovre tayaov y ydov7y ovTE 
Tara aipery), dyAov eotkev elvat. X. 3. 13, 117478. 

* Bio Kat ov Kadds exer to aicbytny yeveow pavas eivat 
THv noovny, a\Aa paddov Aexréov évepyerav Tis Kata vow 
efews, avtTi dé rov aicOytyv aveyrwodicrov. Lith. Nic. 
VIL. 12. 3. GAoy ydp ti éote kal Kar’ ovdeva xpdvov AaBor 
ris dv yOovyv 7s érl mhelw ypovov ywomerys TeAcwOnoerar 
To €loos. X. 4.1. Kara Tacav “12.0 als Oyycty kor Ho}, 
cuotws dé cat Siavotav Kori Pewpioy, WGTR'S “H TENGATSTHS 
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TeXetoTraty 8 1 TOU ev EXOVTOS pos TO GTovdaldTaTov Tay Ud 
aviv. reXevot de THv é evépyeuay 7 yoovy. =X. 4 5s 1174°20. 
* dOev Soxotar Kai rH cider Siahepeww” ta yap Erepa ro 
eidet Uh erépwv oiopeBa TeAevovo au. X. 5. 1, T175*21. 
doxet 6 év aract Tois TowvTos elvat to hawopevov TO 


grovoaiw, 1176°15. 


66. Man’s chief end being the perfect development 
of his true nature (évépyea yy), it must be particu- 
larly found in the realization of his highest faculty or 
reason’. It is this in fact which constitutes our per- 
sonality, and man would be pursuing not his own life, 
but the life of some lower being, if he followed any other 
aim. Self-love accordingly may be said to be the highest 
law of morals, because while such self-love may be under- 
stood as the selfishness which gratifies a man’s lower 
nature, it may also be, and is rightly, the love of that 
higher and rational nature which constitutes each man’s 
true self*. Such a life of thought (Bios @ewpyrixds) is 
further recommended as that which is most pleasant, 
most self-sufficient, most continuous, and most consonant 
with oxoAy. It is also that which is most akin to the life 
of God: for God cannot be conceived as practising the 
ordinary moral virtues and must therefore find his happi- 
ness in contemplation®. 


ei 3 éoriv 7] evdarpovia Kar" dperijy jevepyec, evAoyov 
Kara = xparloryy" ary 6 av cin Tob aplorov.. Ort 8 éori 
Gewpyrexy, elpyrat...xpariory TE yap aut? éoriv 4 évépyeva’ 
Kal ap 6 vous Tay év yiv (2.2. Kpdrurros), Kal TOV yYwoTwV, 
epi a O vous. Lith. Nie. X. 7. 1, TI77*T2. 

z bogere é dv o ° TOLOUTOS paddov elvat didavros. azro- 
veuel your EauT@ Td, t KoA, kat padior dyabd, kai yapilerat 
éavrow To xupworary kal mavra ToUTw metBerar* xoeep Bt 

nai méds 7d Kupwstarov padtot evar Boxed Koi wav Aes 
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oveTHLA, ouTwW Kai dv Opumos’ kat blAauros On pada. a 
TovTo ayaw@y Kat tovrw xapilopevos, Leth. JVic. 1x. 8. 6, 
1168°28, 

° 0 8 TOLOUTOS av Ely Bios Kpeittov y Kar dvOpwrov, 
ov yap 7 dvOpumds éorw ovtw Buicerar, add’ 7 Geter 
Te ev avrg Urdpxet.. Od fete oF dy Kal elvaw ate TOUTO, 
cirep 70 _KUpiov Kal _ayewvov' aromov ovv yivour’ av « py 
Tov auto Piov aipoiro akAa twos aAdov. Lith. Nic. &. 
4. 8, 11'77°26. 

7 Oe TeAeta evdarpovia ott Gewpy rex) Tis éotu évépyeta, 
Kal evrevey a ay pavety. Tous Aeovs yap pahiora preci daten 
paxapious elva.t. mpagers dé roias amovetmat ypewy avrois;.. 
TH. 6€ CavTs TOU mparrew adpaipoupevov, ert dé paddov Tov 
movetv, Ti Aciwerar wARV Gewpia; Leth. Nic. x. 8, 11787. 


ay 


67. Friendship is an indispensable aid in framing 
for ourselves the higher moral life; if not itself a virtue, 
itis at least a concomitant of virtue, and it proves itself 
of service in almost all conditions of our existence’. 
Such results, however, are to be derived not from the 
worldly friendships of utility or pleasure, but only from 
those which are founded on virtue’. The true frend 
is in fact a second self, and the true moral value of 
friendship lies in the fact that the friend presents to us 
a mirror of good actions, and so intensifies our con- 
sciousness and our appreciation of life *, 


' oT. yap apern Ts per aperijs, eT. 0 a avaykaiorarov 
eis tov Biov- dvev yap piwv oudels hour’ av Cyv. Eth, 
Nie. vu. 1. aroTrov 5 lows Kal TO povurray mrovetv TOV 
paxdpiov’ ovdeis yap EXour' dv kal’ airov ta wavtT exew 
ayafa* ohtitixov yap o avOpurros Kat ovliv mepunds. 
Eth, Nic. 1%. 9. 3, 116916. 

* doxel ov wav Prrci Pau, adda. TO piAnrov, Touro oO 
elvan dyaBov 7) you 7 XPIe pov. .tpia dn Ta THs diiiag am, 
loapibjua rots pidyrots...o. jev musth sa a unsiinwes 
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aAAjAors, ov Ka’ avrovs prrovow, aX’ 0 Y tyverat Tt avrots 
Tap aAApAwY dyabov v. tedreia 8 eotiv 4 tav ayabav didia 
kat Kar’ dperny Opotwy. VIII. 4.1, 11 56>7. 

an) _Paxdptos 57 piroy | TouvTwV Seyoerat, elrep Gewpeiv 
TpoatperTar mpages ements kal oixeias" Tovabras & ai row 
dyabot pidov 6vTos. ..0s dé mos éavrov exe 6 oTovdaios, 
Kal ™pos TOV idov’ Erepos yep aurds 6 piros € éoriv. _kabarep 
ouv TO aurdv elvat aiperov éorw éxaoTw, ovTwW Kal TO TOV 


pirov, } mapamAnoins. Lth. Nic. 1X. 9, 10, 11702. 
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Opurros éxee Tov Cywr’ 4 pev ov povy TOU Avirnpow Kai 
nodéos eote onpeiov’.. 6 8€ Adyos éri TH dy Aobv €oTt TO 
ovpépov Kal TO BaBepdv. Pol. i. 2. 9, 1253*2. 


69. The State is a development from the family 
through the village community, an offshoot of the family. 
Formed originally for the satisfaction of natural wants, 
it exists afterwards for moral ends and for the promotion 
of the higher life’. The State in fact is no mere local 
union for the prevention of wrong-doing, and the con- 
venience of exchange: no mere material or utilitarian 
institution for the protection of goods and property ; 
it is a real moral organization for advancing the de- 
velopment of man’. 


' 9 pev ovv eis Tagav npépav cuverryKvia Kotvevia Karo, 
puow olxos éoriv...4 8 ék mevveav olxudy Kowvwvia. mpuirn 
XprTews évexev 1 eentpow Kon...4 d é ek mevovev Kopay 
Kowevia Téhevos, mos, 4 8n maons éxovoa 7 épas THS 
aurapKeias oS eros eimeiv’ yeyvowery pev ovv tou Lav evexey, 
oboe dé Tov €v ony. Lol. I. I, 1252" 12. 

* pavepov toivuy ott 4 mods ouK €or. Kowwvia TOTOU 
Kal TOU pay aducetv opas avrous Kat Tis peradocens xepwv’ 
aAXa, TavTa mev avayKaiov Umdpxew, elrep ExTat ToALs, ov 
pay oud UrapXovTov ToUTwv dmavrwy 798y _7ods, adr 4 
TOU €v Sav Kowwvia Kat tais oixiats Kal Tots cyevert Cwjs 
TeAcias yap Kat avtapKous. Fol. 11. 9, 1280°30. 


70. The family, which is chronologically prior to the 
State, involves a consideration of the relations subsisting 
between husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
slave’. The slave Aristotle regards as a piece of live pro- 
perty having no existence save in relation to his master. 
Slavery is a natural institution because there is a ruling 

and a subject-class amongst men related to each other as 
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soul to body, although from those who are slaves by 
nature we must distinguish those who have become slaves 
merely by war and conquest*. Household management 
involves the acquisition of riches, but must be distinguished 
from money-making for its own sake. Wealth is every- 
thing whose value can be measured by money; but it is 
the use rather than the possession of commodities which 
constitutes riches*. 


mpara. de Kal Adxwra PEPN oixias Seororys Kai do00- 
Aos, Kal roots kal GAoxos, kal wariyp Kat téxva, Fol. 1. 3- 

* cav 8 opyavev Td pay auxa, Ta 8 € Kal o 
Sod Aos _KThpa Tt Euipuxor, Kaul aorep opyavov ™po épydvev 
was 3 UIrNpeT ys. .0 yap pj avrov dime add d\Xov, dv purros 
b€, obTos ice. dotAos eott.. + Boderat pev ov 7 “iors Kal 
Ta. crdpara, diapépovra qoulv Ta TOV ehevd pw at Tw 
Sovhuv, Ta. pev i irxupa mpos TV avayKetay XPHTW, ra opbd 
Kal axpyora mMpos Tas ToLavTas épyacias, dAAd ypyjqyua mos 
mohtr iv Biov. Fol. i. 3, 1253 28. 


* Xpypara. dé A€yomev wavra drwy 9 agia vopiopart 
pETpELTAL, (Eth, LVi¢c. IV. 1. 2, IITQ" 26.) dAws 5€ To TAov- 


rely ety €v TH ypHobat paddov 7 év Th xextpobas. Khel. 1. 5- 


71. Exchange was at first effected by barter in kind, 
but, with the difficulties of transmission between countries 
widely separated from one another, money as a currency 
arose. At first merely so much definitely weighed or 
measured metal, it afterwards received a stamp to mark 
the amount’. Demand is the real standard of value: 
and currency is therefore a merely conventional repre- 
sentative of demand acting as a mean between the pro- 
ducer and the recipient and so securing reciprocity’. 
Usury is an unnatural and reprehensible use of money”. 


' éort yep 7 peraBAntixy mavrwv, dakayern vO veo 


mpOroy é« Tov Kata ucw,T® Ta peV shia <0, Oe Charis 


Ww. = 
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TOV ikavev | xew TOUS avOpurrous...7 pev oly To.avra poera- 
BAqrixn oure Tapa guow oure XPNPATLOTERAS éoriv €ldos 
ovdév.. eK pévrou TAUTYS éyéver’ éxeivy KaTa Adyov" fevixw- 
Tépas yop ywoperns tis BonOeias 76 eicayecOar wv évdecis 
Kal éxmemrelv ov étdedvalov, [as the mutual assistance 
through . import and export spread wider] eg dvd-yans 1, 
Tou vopio patos éropioOy xphoes: ov yap evBaoraxrov € éxacrov 
TOV KaTa Piow dvayKaiuv. 510 apos Tas dAdayds ToLoUTay 
TL ovvebevro ™pos opas abrovs b.dovar Kat apBavew, & 6 TOV 
Xenoipwv auto ov, elxe THVv xpelav etweTaxeiptorov Tpos TO 
civ, otov oidnpos Kal apyupos, Kav ef TL ToWsTOV _€repor, TO 
pev mparov amtAus opiabev peryeBer kat orabua, ro Se Tedev- - 
Taiov Kat Xapaxrijpa. émiBadXAovtwy, iva arodvoy THS METPY- 
TEWS avrous. Pol, i. 9; 1257° 14. 

* otoy & bradAaypa THs xpelas TO vopucpA yéyove Kara. 
ov OqKnv. Eth. Nic. V. 5. I, 1133° 29. 

* peraBodijs yap €yevero xapwy (To gers 0 dé ToKOS 

abro move wAéov. . 12585. Cp. £tz. 1. 5. 8 


72. Communism in wives and property as sketched 
by Plato in the Republic rests upon a false conception of 
political society, since the state is not the homogeneous 
unity to which Plato would reduce it, but rather a product 
of heterogeneous elements’. His scheme further involves 
a fallacy of language in its use of “‘all*:” forgets that 
what is everybody’s business will be nobody’s®*: leaves no- 
room for the practice of liberality and chastity*: destroys 
friendship, the basis of the political organism, and beyond 
all attempts to secure, by positive enactments, ends which 
are better attained by general institutions and culture’. 
Socialism in general forgets that the regulation of desires 
and the limiting of population is better and more neces- 
sary than the equalization of property’. 


1 ‘ , € a ‘ aA \ , > 5d 
70 lav évotv Cnreiv tTyv awodw od éotw apetvov... 


wAgGos yap Tt THv iow eotiv H TOMS, yryvopevy te yo 
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paddAoy oikia pev €& rodews, avOpwros 6 é& oixias éorrau. 
Pot. il. I, 1261° 18. 

* ort pev Toivey wapadoyopds tis éote TO heyew wavras, 
darted: 1261” 27. 

* quota eriedelas Tuyxaver TO wAcioTuw Kowdy. 1261” 
33. 

* avatpovoty épya Svoiv apetaiv pavepws, Twppoowvys 
pips epi Tas yuvaixas, éAevbepurnros O& mepi Tas KTH ELS. 
1263" 10. 

atorov Tots TOLOUTOLS oleo Bau Yiopbotv, aAAa pn tots 
eGeot kal TH prrocopig Kai TOLS vopos, 1263” go. 

" Get de pode Touro AavOavew Tovs ovTw vopoberovvras, é 
Aav@aver viv, Ort TO THS ovgias Tarrovras TARGos mpoonKer 
Kal TOY TEKVWY TO TAHGos TaTTELY. Pol. I. 4, 1266” 8. 
ért O €f TLS Kal THY patpiav Tagelevy OvTiay TacW, _ovdev 
dgehos: HaAAov yap dei Tas érufupias opadilew @ Tas 
oboias, Touro & ovK gore py madevomevars tkavas tro Ta 
vouwv. 1266" 28. 


73, The Classification of Constitutions is based 
upon the fact that government may be exercised either 
for the good of the governed or of the governing, and 
may be either concentrated in one man or shared by a 
few or by the many’. ‘There are thus three true forms of 
government (dp@al woArretac)—monarchy, aristocracy and 
constitutional republic: the perverted forms of these 
(wapexPacets) are tyranny, oligarchy and democracy, the 
difference between the two last being not that democracy 
is a government of the many, oligarchy of the few, but 
that democracy is the state of the poor, oligarchy of the 
rich*. Considered in the abstract, these six states stand 
in the following order of merit: 1° Monarchy, 2° Aristo- 
cracy, 3° Constitutional Republic, 4° Democracy, 5° Oli- 
garchy, 6° Tyranny’. But though with a perfect man 


Monarchy would be the highest form of government, toe 
S—2 
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absence of such men puts it practically out of considera- 
tion*. Similarly, true aristocracy, in which aperq is the 
qualification of government, is hardly ever found in its 
uncorrupted form: it would be however preeminently 
the constitution in which the good man and the good 
citizen would coincide’. Practically therefore, apart from 
the question of an ideal State, the constitutional republic 
may be regarded as the best attainable form of govern- 
ment, especially as it secures that predominance of a 
large middle-class which is the chief basis of permanence 
in any State®. Democracy however is not unlikely with 
the spread of population to become the general form of 
government: and, in defence of it, the claim might be 
advanced, thinks Aristotle, that the collective voice of a 
people is as likely to be sound in State administration as 
in criticisms on art’. 


' eet 8é mohureia. pev Kal mrohirevpa onpaiver TAUTOY, 


moAirevpa 0 éori To KUplov TOV Trohewy, avayKy oy elyar 
KUpLov y éva 7 OAtyous a TOUS ToAXous, 6 oTay pev ods 7 7 ot 
odiyor 7 H ot troAAot ™mpos TO kowvev ouppépov dpxwor, Tavras 
pev opbds dvaryKavov elvat Tas Tolireias, tas 5€ wpos To tov 
} Tov évos 7 THY OALywv 7 TOD 7AZOovs, mapexBacets. The 
three op#ai are then enumerated as Baoreia, a. apioroKparia 
and zoA:reia. tapexBacets d€ Tov / cipypeve, Tupavvis pev 
Bacireias, oAvyapxia 8 apioroKparias, Sypoxpatia Sé moXt- 
retas. ol. Il. 7, 1279° 25. Cp. Eth. Mic. vi. 10, 
1160* 32, where for wohiteia. | is substituted rysoxparia as a 
government amo TYANpaT IOV. 

: S7Aov 6 ore 70 pev odLyous 7 7 TohAovs elvat Kupiovs oup- 
BeByxos € éort, TO pev Tas odvyapxiaus To 0€ Tats Snpoxparioss, 
Sia TO TOUS pay ebrropous odéyous, wohAous d elvar Tous 
amopous TavTaxov. 10 Kat od cup PBaiver Tas pyGeioas airias 
yiveo Oar Siaopas (2.4. numbers do not constitute the dif- 
ference) @ dé diapepovowy 7 Te Sypoxporic. Kal 1 ddcyaeyéa 
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aiAjAwv, mevia al whotros cote. Pol. m1. 7, 1279" 35- 
Cp. IV. 4, 1290” I. 

apurtokparias peév yap Gpos apery, oAvyapyias be toiros, 
dypou & Aevdepia. iv, 8, 1294" ro. 

ToUTWY be (rav épbay moheretdv) Bedriory pev 7 Bast- 
Aelia, xetpiorn O 7 TimoKparia...xaxictov d€ TO évavriov TO 
Bedriore (Ze. Tupavvis). Eth, Nic. vit. 12, 1169* 35. 

) 8 eori ris Lyrijcews abry, moTepov oumpéper 
padhov viro TOU dpiorou avdpos dpxeOar 7) } Ure Ta dpiorwy 
vopwy" Soxodar 39 Trois vopifovee TUppEpelv Bactheier Bar TO 
KaGlodov jeovov of vopot A€yewv, GAN’ od mpos Ta. mpoominrovra 
emerarrew. Pol. Wt, 15, 1286* 8. O ev ovv TOY vOMLOV 
KeAevwr apyeww doxel kehevew a apyewv tov Oedv, o 8 avOpurroy 
xehevov, mpooriOnar Kal Onpiov. III, 10, 1287° 20. 

ei oy TV pev TOY mevoveay apyyv ayabay 8 avépdy 
TavTwy dpurroxpariav Geréov, THv dé Tob évos Pacr\ciar, 
aipetuirepov av ely tais mokeow apurtoxparia Bacideias. 
Fol. 111. 15; 1286" 3 

ov yeyvovrar 8 eTL BaorAeiat viv...du To THY BactAciay 
éxovovov pev dpxnv elvat, Kupiay de perlovey, odXov & elvas 
Tavs opoious, Kal i pndeva Siabépovra Torovroy wore avapricew 
™pos TO ) péyeBos Kal TO ) agionpia THS apyys. Lot. V. 10, 1 31375. 

TV yap ék Tay apiorwy amrdds Kar aperny qwoActelay, 
Kal py mpos drobeciv rive hese" dvopar, povayy beet 
mporayopevew apiorroKpariay’ év povy yap amrAds 0 a 
avip kal mwodirns ayabas é éorw. Fal. IV. 7; 1293” %. 

kal ‘yap as KaAXovcy dpioroxparias . . Ta peev éwrépw 
wimrover Tais wAeiaTats TuV ro\ewy, ta O€ yeiTvLMoL TH 
Kahousevy woAureia® Su wept apcoty ws uuas Aexréov. Pal. 
IVs OT, 1295" 31. 

* et yap Kadas ev Tois HOiKois €ipyrar TO TOV evdaipova 
Biov | elvav TOV Kar dperiy avepTodioTov, peroTnra Oe THY 
dperiy, TOV pLEecov dvarykaiov Biov elvat Bedrurrov . .. OpAov 
dpa Ort Kal q) Kowwvia 7 moAuTixy) apiorty 7 dia TOV METWr.. 
orev 6€ To TaY perwr trrepreiver mwAHOos 3} wvpaguborioay 
TOY dxpov 7) Kat Garépov povoy, evradl’ évdexerat woAtteiav 
elvat pOvipoy. Pol. IV. II, 1295* 35—1290" 38. 

Ore 5é det iprov elvat pAaddov 76 TWAAVOS V THs Sgustaws 
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pew oAtyous Sé, Sofeev av Kat tiv’ exew azropiay, raya 8 
kav GAnbeav. Tovs yap woAAous av éxagtos éore Ov OTOL 
datos avyjp, opws évdéxerae cvvedfovras elvas BeAriovs éxei- 
vw, ovxX Ws ExagTov GAN’ ws oipravtas, oloy Ta cupopyra 
Setrrva trav ex pias daravns xopyynbévrwv... dio Kat xpivov- 
ow dpewvov of modo Kal Ta THS povotKys épya Kal Ta Ta 
mowntov’ dAXor yap aAAo te poptov, mavres 5¢ wavra...el 
pey ovv wept mavra Sypov Kat wept wav wAnOos evdéxerat 
rauryy elvar THv Siapopav Tov roAAGy mpos Tovs oALyous 
amovoaiovs, adyAov’ tows S¢ vq Ala Sndrov ore trepi éviwv 
advvarov. 06 yap aités kav éri trav Onpiwy dppdaee Adyos. 
Pol, 11%. 11, 1281" 1. 
‘ ‘ a > # 2 , , q 4 
kat da tovr tows éBaciAevovro mporepov, oTt o7raviov 
nv evpety avdpas, roAvd Stadp€povtas Kar’ aperyv, aAXAws Te 
Kal TOTE puixpas olxovwTas moAes...€ret d€ kal peiLovs elvar 
ov BéeByxe tas rodets, tows ovde padiov ere yiyverOac wort 
tetav érépay wapa Snuoxpariav. ol. 111. 15, 1286> 20. 
IQA ‘ 4 . \ ~~ 4 A 
ovdev yap KwAvew more To TARGos elvor BéAriov rev 
oy 7 4 3 e > @ > > € 
oAiywy Kai wAovowrTepov, odx ws Kal’ Eexagrov adA’ as 


aOpdovs. Pol. 111. 13, 1283> 33. 


74. Which is the best State is a question scarcely 
admitting of an unqualified answer, for different races are 
suited for different forms of government, and the question 
which meets the politician is not so much what is ab- 
stractly the best State as which is the best State under 
existing circumstances (é§ vroxeyszévwv) or to meet certain 
given data (é€ vrofécews)'. Generally, however, the best 
State will be such an organization as will enable any one 
to act in the best and live in the happiest manner—that 
is, aid him in leading a life of action, a Bios zpaxtexds 
understood in a liberal sense’. To serve this end the 
ideal State should be neither too great nor too small, but 
simply self-sufficient® ; it should occupy a favourable posi- 
tion towards land and sea* and consist of Citizens Giked 
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at once with the spirit of the northern and the intelli- 
gence of the Asiatic nations*. It should further take 
particular care to exclude from government all those 
engaged in trade and commerce—‘‘the best State will 
not make the ‘ working-man’ a citizen":” should provide 
endowment for religious worship’, and should secure the 
moral ends which it proposes by the educational in- 
fluences of law and early training’®. 


' woddois tis dplorys (woAuteias) tuxetv lows adivarov. 
Gore THY Kpartoryv Te amAa@s Kai Thy e& Urrokerpévanv dplorqy 
ov bet Aehybévar TOV vopobérny .. . re 88 tpirqy tHy e v Uro- 
Gécews. ..00 yap povoy THv A hte det Oewpeivy, aAAG Kai 
TV Suvariy. Fol. WV. 1, 1288" 2 

éore yap Tt pice Seomoorov kat aAAo Basidcurov Kai 
adXo mohtrixov Kal Oikaov Kal ovpdépov- TupavviKov 0 ovK 
core Kara pow. UI. 17; 12875 37. 

* ort pev ovv dvaykaioy elvat mohureiav dpiorny ravrny 
Kal’ iv rat Kav ooriroby apurra mparrot Kai i San paxapiws, 
pavepov € foriv....aAd tov mpaxtixoy (Biov) ovK dvaykaioy 
elvan mpos érépous ove Tas diavoias elvat povas Tavras ™pak- 
Tikas Tas TY aroBatwovrwy xdpw ytvonévas ex TOU TpaTre. 
Pol. VII. 2, 1324* 23. 

* olovTat pev ouv ot wAeiaToe TpoonKewv peydAny elvat THY 
ci8aiwova rodw... dei de patddov Pa eis to ANOos eis bE 
Sivapuy droBdémew. -# opoiws be Kat molus 1) ev ef ohiywr 
Atay ovK airapKys” 7 Oe €k woAAGy dyav ev pev tols avay- 
wacots adrapKys, domep éOvos, ahr ov mots’ woAtrelay yap 
ov padiov » Umdpxetv" ris yp oTparnyos torau tov Alay vmep- 
BadAovros rAnOovs, 7 Tis KApvE pe) oTevTOperos; Pol. VIL. 
4, 1326* 9. 

ovre yap ék déxa dvOpumwy yévowt av woXts, ovr’ éx béxa 
popuddwr ért moAts éoriv, Eth. Nic. IX. 10. 3, 1170? 31. 

* ais de wéews ws Géaw et ypy movety Kar’ eUNTY, mpos 
re THY Gadaccay pee keigGat Kadas TOSS Te THY YOQor- 
fol VU. 5, 13277 3 
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pavepov toivwy ore det Savonrixovs Te elvat Kal Oupoe- 
bets THY puow Tous pédAovras evaywyous éveo Gat T@ vopo- 
Oéry mpos 7HV dpeTyV....T0 be tov “EAAqvev yevos, aomep 
precever Kara TOUS TOTOUS, ovTws duoiy peréxer* Kal yap 
évOupov kal Suavoyntixov éorw. ol. Vil. 7, 1327” 36. 

° év TH Kadota Tohrevoperyy monet Kat TH KEKTNBENY 
Sexaiovs avdpas anhis, aAAa py mpos THV vrdbeow, oure 
Bavavoov Biov OUT ayopaiov bet oyy TOUS moMiras’ ayevvys. 
yap 6 rootros Bios Kat pos apernv vrevavtios. ol. VII- 
9, sd 39. 

7 5¢ BeXtiory rods od roijoes Bavavoov roXiryy... ob 
yap olov 7 émitndedoat ta THS apetns Lavra Biov Bavavoov 
 Ontixov. Pol. il. 5, 12787 8. 

” éxe 8€ ra mpos Tous Oeovs Saravypara Kowa. TAONS THs 
Trodeus € éorw: dvayKaiov Toivuv eis duo pen, Sinpyo Oar mY 
xespay, Kal TY pev elvae Kowwnv thy O€ Tay iStwrdv. Kal. 
ToUTwY éxarépay SinpycGa bixa TAAL, THS mev Kowys TO perv 
érepoy }épos eis Tas mpos Tous Oeovs Aeroupyias, TO be érepov 
els ™Vv Tay cvoouriwy Samavny’ Tis dé tov Buorav To érepov’ 
}+épos TO 7pos Tas éoxatias, Erepov dé To mpos TV ody, 
iva dvo KAxjpov éxdotw veunbevtwy aydorépwv tav ToTwr 
maT es perexwor Pol. vit. 10, 13308 8. 

70 dé crovdaiay elvat TV Tou ovKére TUXNS épyov aAN” 
emeorn Ns Kal mpoaiper ews. totr dpa. TKETTEOY, TOS avnp 
yiverau O7ovoatos... ad)a, pay d-yaGoi ye kat o7rovdator 
yivovrat dia tpidv. Ta Tpla be Taira ert, puors, 00s, 
Aoyos... THY pev Toivey Pivoty otovs elvat Sel rovs weAAOVTAS 
eUXEtpesrous | éoerOar TH vopobéry Smpiopea TpOTEPOV... TO 
dé Aourov &pyov 784 “aaudelas* Ta pev yap €Olopevor pay- 
Oavouar, Ta 5 GKOvOVTES. Pol VIL. 13, 1332% 31. 

et 5 ovr, Kaddzrep elpyrat, - TOV éoopevov ayalov tpapjvat 
Karas bei kal Oo bivat, ele ovrws év emerpbevpacw ervecxéot 
fnv kal pyr dkovra pynO éxovra mparrew Ta. paiha, Tavra 
be yeyvour dy Brovpévors. Kara, Twa voov kat Tasty opOry 
Exouray ioxuv. 7 Bey ou TarTpiKy) mpooragis ovK exe TO 
loxupov ovde 70 dvayKaiov’ 6 8& vopos avayKagTiKTy exee 
Svvapwv, Ad-yos ay amd twos Ppovycews Kai vov. Lth. Nic. 
X. 9, 1130 14. 
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75. Law to Aristotle is the outward expression of 
the moral ideal without the bias of human feeling’. It is 
therefore no mere agreement or convention as Lykophron 
regarded it, but a moral force coextensive with all virtue’. 
Being necessarily universal in its character, it requires to 
be modified and adapted to particular circumstances by 
the action of equity (émcetxea)”*, 


" dvev opéfews vous 0 vopos éoriv. Pol. i, 16, 1287 
32. Cp. £rh. Nic. 1180° 22, Adyos amo ppovyrews Kal vov. 
* avepor ore det wepi dperijs émimedes elvar THY" ws ahy- 


Gas  Gvopalopévy mode py Adyou yapw" -yivera yap y Kot 
vevia cuppayia (that is, ofherwise the political community 


becomes a mere alliance for self-defence)... «ai 6 vdLOS 


ovvyKn, cat kaOamrep éehy Avkoppwv 0 courts, eyyunrys 
adrAnAous Tiv dixaiwy add’ ovy olos worety ayadovs Kat 
dukaiovs rovs wohitas. Fol. it. +" 1280 8. 

of O& vdmot ayopevovet rept ardvTwy, eToyaopevor 7) TOI 
KOlY] TvuepovTos Tacw 7 Tols apioTars 7 ToIs Kupiots. 
Eth. Nic. Vv. 1. 1 3: 

. Kat eorw avTy 7 giots 9 TOD émeikous, éravopPwpna 
vowov 7 €AAcirer dua. to Kabodov, th. Nic. v. 10. 6, 
1137" 26. 


76. Education should be so guided by legislation as. 
to make it correspond with the results of psychological 
analysis, and follow the gradual development of the 
bodily and mental faculties’. Children should during 
their earliest years be carefully protected from all inju- 
rious associations, and be introduced to such amusements 
as will prepare them for the serious duties of life*. Their 
literary education should commence with their 7th and 
be continued to their 21st year, this period being divided 
into two courses of training, the one from the 7th year 
to puberty, the other from puberty to 21. Socy eSuse- 


’ 
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* érei 0 & 70 Tédos TH TOA doy, pavepoy Gre Kai 
TY matdelav piv Kal THY ial dvarykaiov ctv mav- 
Twv" Kai rairys THY THv émyéActay elvar Kow7v al pap Kar’ 
dvov, ov Tpdrov viv ‘teaerros émipehetrat Tov aurov Téxvev, 
idia re Kat pabdyow idiav, iv av bog, Sibackwv. det de ray 
KowaV Kow?v woreioOat Kal THY aoKnotw. apa de ovde ypy 
vopiley avToy avTow Tiva eivat Tov wodwTav, aAAa mavTas 
THS wale Fol. vul. 1, 1337* 21. Cp. Eth. Vie. Xx. 9, 
1180% 2 

Seva te Térrapa oxedov a a, Tawdevery €iafact, yeappara. 
Kal yunvacticny Kat poverty Kal réraptoy évtoe -ypaduKny. 
Fol, vu. 2, 1337" 23. 

ért 6€ Kai rév xpyoiwuw det teva mardever Oar rovs matéas 
ou povov dua 70 XPHT Mov, Olov THY TOY Yeapparev padnow, 
ara Kaul dua To ToAAas evdexeo Bat yiver Gat be auTday v pabry- 
oes Erépas. opolus dé Kai THV ypaerry, aux wa év Tols 
iors aviows py Siapapravec, ad’ @ow ave~araryrot 
mpos THY Tay okeviV avy TE Kai mpaow, 7 paidhov Ort 
roel Oewpytikov Tov wepl Ta TwuaTa KaAdous. TO de Cyreiv 
maytaxod Td xprjo.pov KLTTA appLoTTE. ToIs peyadoUnyors 
Kai Tots éhevifepars, Pol. VIII. 35 1338* 37. 

® epi de poveLKys.. .OUTE rive. eX el (Sivapey padtov wept 
auTns dteXetv, oure Tivos bet yap peréxelv auras; Bi 
maidids Evexa Kai dvaraicews, kabdmep Umvou Kal pet 

pahhay olnréov ™pos apeTyv Tt Teivew THY povarKny, os 

evn, kabamep q yupvacriKy TO oapa jwowv TL Tapa- 
oteedte, Kal rv poveikyy Ta WOos mov Tt wovelv, €biLovoav 
dvvacGar yaipew opbds. Pol. Vill. 5, 1339211. fore de 
opoudpara paduora Tape. ras adnéivas puoers év TOUS pO pois 
Kai Tois peAesty Opyis Kal TpadrnTos, ére 8 avopias Kai 
Twppooivys. 13407 18. 

° deo bet XGac mus evbos ex véewy, is 0 TiAdrwv pyaiv, | 
w@ore yaipew te Kai AvreicOau ots oct" " yap opty watdeia 
autyn éoriv. Lith, Nic. 11. 3. 2, 1104" 11. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


77, Art is defined by Aristotle as the realization in 
external form of a true idea, and is traced back to that 
natural love of imitation which characterizes man, and to 
the pleasure which we feel in recognising likenesses’. Art 
however is not limited to mere copying; it idealizes 
nature and completes its deficiencies: it seeks to grasp 
the universal type in the individual phenomenon*. The 
distinction therefore between poetic art and history is not 
that the one uses metre, and the other not, but that 
while history is limited to what has actually happened, 
poetry depicts things in their universal character. And 
therefore “poetry is more philosophical and more 


elevated than history”.® 

* éret 8 9 otkoBopuxty Téxvy Tis éorw Kal Omep eis TUS 
pera. Adyou WOLNTLKT Kaul ovdepia oure TéxVY foriy ans 
ov pera Aoyou TrounTLKy efits é éorty, OUTE TOLAYTH 7 OV TEXVD 
Tabrov av ein réxvy Kal eis pera Adyou adyOovs srountixy. 
Eth. Nic. VI. 4, 1140° 10. 

éoikace de yevvijoat pev dhws TV rountiuny airias vo 
Tivés Kal avrat puotkai. 70 TE yep pyweco Oar ouppuroy TOLs 
avOpurous ék maidwv éori (Kat TOUTY Siapépovar Tov dAAwy 
fywv o ort pipatiKcdrarov éort Kal Tas padyoets TrovetTas dua 
LYLyTEWS TAS PUTAS), KAL TO XaipELv TOs PUphpaor wavTaR. 
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aitioy dé Kal TovToU are pavOavew ov povov Tos didocwodots 
pPvorov, ard Kal Tous adAots 0, opoiws, aan’ eri Bpaxv Koww- 
vobow avrod’ dia. yap Tovro Xalpovort Tas elkovas opwyres 
ort ovpBaiver Fewpodvras pavOavew Kat MOA ip Tt 
éxacrov, olov 6 ore ovToS éxeivos. Poet. I. » 1448? 4. 
GAws Te 7 rexvy Ta ev émeredet - y ducts Ssuvaret 

drepyacacGau, ta be ; pepLetra. Piys. 11. 8, 199" 5. 

yiverat 5€ réyvy orav éx moANdy rips épretpias évvonparoy 
pia, xafdAov yévytat wept Tay opotwy vmahyyits, Meta. A. 
1, 981° 5. But it is to be noted that here réyvy is used 
not as equivalent to creative art, but rather to such “arts” 
as medicine, &e. Cp. Rhet. 1. 2, 1356" 29; otdeuia be 
TEXY oKorel To Kall’ é éxagrov- 

érei de pipnois éorw 4 Tpayydia BeArovev, nas det 
peto bar robs a. ‘adovs cixovoypapous kal yap €keivor 
amoouovres Tv iav hoppy, Omoious ToLoUvTEs, KaAAtous 
yeapouow. obrw Kal TOV mounT yy pipovpevov Kat opyidous 
Kat pudipous cat TaAAa Ta Toure eyovTas érl Tar 70dv, 
érLerkeias Trovetv mapaderypa 7 7 okAnpdtyros det, olov “Tov 
"AytANéa "A V Kal “Opmpos. Poet. 155 1454” 8. 

d avepov be €x TU cipnwevev Kal Ort OU TO Ta peva 
A€yew Touro Trowrou epyov eoTiv, aX ola ay _yevouro at Ta 
duvara Kara TO cixds y TO dvayKatoy” 6 yap taroptkes Kal 6 
mounrys ov To 7) cppETpO, Néyew 7] dweTpa dia épovory («iy 
yap av ra “Hpodcrov eis HET pa. rebijvat at ovdev WyrTOV ay ein 
ioropia TLS pera pérpou 7 avev pétpwv)* adda ToUTy dta- 
héper, TO TOV pev Ta yevopeva, héyewv, tov dé ofa av yevorro" 
60 Kai didooopuirepov kal omovda.orepov roinats loropias 
éorriv™ H piv yap woinots padAov ta Kaddov, 9 8 ioropia 
ra Kad éxacrov Neyer. Poet. g, 1451° 36. 


78. Such imitation may represent men either as 
better or as worse than men usually are, or it may nei- 
ther go beyond nor fall below the average standard’, 
Comedy is the imitation of the worse specimens of 
humanity, understood however not in the sense of abso- 
lute badness, but only in so far as what \s\ow aogassas 
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enters into what is laughable and comic*. Tragedy upon 
the other hand is the representation of a serious or mean- 
ing-full, rounded or finished, and more or less extended 
or far-reaching, action—a representation which is effected 
by action and not mere narration : and which is fitted by 
pourtraying events which excite fear and pity in the 
mind of the beholder to purify these feelings and extend 
and regulate their sympathy®. Such a xaOapo.s ra@npd- 
twv is well termed by Zeller ‘a homceopathic curing of 
the passions,” and we may further accept his theory that 
art being as we have seen a umtversalizing of particular 
events, it follows that tragedy in depicting passionate and 
critical situations takes them outside the selfish and the 
individual standpoint, and views them in connexion 
with the general lot of human beings. In a partly simi- 
lar sense Aristotle explains the use of the orgiastic music 
of the worship of Bacchus and other deities as affording 
an ‘outlet for religious fervour and so steadying our reli- 
gious sentiments*. 


' drei S€ pypodvrat of plpovpevor mpatrovtas, avayKn dé 
rovrovs 7 omovoatovs 7 ParAous elvat...qro. BeAtiovas # 
Kad’ pas 7 yxelpovas 7 Kal TovovTous, worep ol ypadeis: 
TloAvyvwros pév yap xpeirrous, Ilavowv 8€ xeipous, Acow- 
aos O€ dpoious eixafev, SijAov 37 Ore Kai tav AExGear 
éxaoTn pipjnuewv Efe. tavtas tas diapopas Kal gorau Erepa 
TO €repa puipetcOar totrov tov tporov. év TH atr@ Se 
Stahopa kai 4 tpaywoia wpos THY Kwpwdiay SeéoTyKey’ 4 pev 
yap xelpous 7 Se BeArious pipetoOar Bovrerar trav viv. Loet. 
2, 144871. 

7 9 S& Kwpwdia eotiv, worep elope, pinynors pavdrore- 
pov pév, ov pevtor Kata, wacay Kakiav, adr’ y Tot aloxpod 
éore 70 yeAotov poptov. Poet. 5. 1449° 32. ) 

° dor ovv tpaywdia. pipnos mpatews orovdatos vol 
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teheias, peyeDos € exovo7s, nove Lev doy, xupis Exaorov TOV 
eidav év Tots popious, | Spuvtwv kat ov de drayyeAias, bu” 
éAdov cai doBov mepaivoura THY TOV TovovTwv TaOnparwv 
KdBapow. eyo de 7dv0 pévov pey Adyov TOV éxovra puOpov 
kat dppoviay Kal péXos, 70 de Xupis Tots elect TO dia pérpwv 
évia. povov mrepaiver Oat kai madi € arepa Sua péAous. Poet. 6, 
1449” 24. 

pavepoy 6 OTL XpyoTéov pev Tacacs Tats dppoviaus.. 6 D yap 
Tept évias cup Baiver aa0os yoxas i loxupas, Touro éy macats 
Urdpxet, to de Arrov Siadéeper kat TH padror, olov éXeos kal 
poBos, ere ‘8 évOovorac pos. Kat yap U0 TavTyS THs Ku 
Tews KaTaxuy wot tuvés elo: éx dé TOV lepaiv peday Cpadpev 
ToUToUs, OTAaV Xpyowvrat Tous eopyralovor THYV yxy pércor, 
Kabiorapévous wdorep latpeias TvyovTas Kai KaBapoews. Fol. 
VIII. 7, 1342 I. 
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